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Four-vear-old  Tavlor  Anthony  Beck  enjoys  m'  early  taste  of  summer  as  mom  Wendy  Myers,  a marketing  student 
at  Conestoga,  watches  approvingly.  The  Doon  cafeteria  was  giving  away  samples  of 
May  9.  


Employment  rate  on  the  rise  . . . 

College  application  rate  suffers 


By  Patricia  Bow 

The  number  of  students  applying  to 
enter  Conestoga  College  in  September 
1995  dropped  by  nearly  seven  per  cent 
compared  to  last  year,  according  to  fig- 
ures released  by  the  registrar’s  office. 
Administrators  say  an  improved  job  mar- 
ket in  some  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
changing  conditions  in  others  account 
for  the  drop. 

Betty  Martin,  registrar  of  the  college, 
received  1 1,912  applications  as  of  April 
25.  This  figure  was  6.84  per  cent  less 
than  the  1 2,786  received  on  the  same  date 
in  1994. 

Statistics  from  the  Ontario  College  Ap- 
plication Service  (OCAS)  show  that 
most  community  colleges  experienced  a 
drop  in  applications  this  year.  As  of  April 
29,  OCAS  had  processed  1 18,486  appli- 
cations — 0.86  per  cent  fewer  than  the 
119,517  processed  in  1994. 

Martin  said  the  steeper  than  average 
decline  in  applications  to  Conestoga  may 
be  pardy  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Golden  Triangle  of  Guelph,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  and  Cambridge  is  enjoying  a 
high  employment  rate  this  year,  com- 
pared to  other  areas  of  the  province,  and 
as  more  people  enter  jobs,  fewer  enter 
college. 

Conestoga  draws  students  from  the 
Golden  Triangle  as  well  as  from  Huron 
and  Perth  counties,  Martin  said. 


Nearly  13  per  cent  fewer  students  ap- 
plied to  Conestoga’s  school  of  technol- 
ogy. “There  is  more  work  out  there  for 
them  (potential  technology  students),” 
Martin  said. 

Applications  to  the  school  of  applied 
arts  have  declined  by  just  over  1 1 per 
cent  Within  the  school,  however,  figures 
for  the  four  programs  vary  widely. 

Law  and  security  administration 
(LASA)  shows  the  steepest  drop,  with 
over  16  per  cent  fewer  applicants  than 
last  year. 

Broadcasting-radio  and  television  had 
nearly  12  per  cent  fewer.  However, 
graphic  design  and  advertising  had  3.7 
per  cent  fewer,  a smaller  decrease  than 
the  college  average,  and  journalism  ex- 
perienced an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  applications, 
the  number  of  first-year  places  available 

2,137  — still  far  exceeds  the  number 

of  applicants.  The  ratio  of  5.6  applicants 
for  each  place  is  “sufficient  to  fill  pro- 
grams,” Martin  said. 

" She  noted  that  even  after  the  decrease, 
most  of  the  applied  arts  programs  were 
“still  very  oversubscribed.  They  have  a 
very  high  attrition  rate. 

Martin  said  the  high  attrition  rate  stems 
from  the  fact  that  these  programs  have  a 
glamorous  image.  Though  they  attract 
large  numbers  of  applicants,  many  stu- 
dents quickly  discover  the  reality  was  not 
what  they  were  expecting,  she  said. 


The  ratio  of  applicants  to  first-year 
places  in  broadcasting  is  17.3:1.  For 
graphic  design,  the  ratio  stands  at  14.8: 1, 
while  for  journalism  it  stands  at  12.2:1. 
For  LASA  the  ratio  stands  at  6.6:1, 
slightly  above  the  college  average. 

The  school  of  health  sciences  and  com- 
munity services  experienced  the  steepest 
decline  in  applications,  with  nearly  14 
per  cent  fewer  this  year  than  last.  Health 
care  programs  had  drops  of  between  13 
per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  health  sciences  and 
community  services  at  Conestoga,  said 
the  health  care  field  in  Ontario  has  been 
in  a process  of  change  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  application  rate  reflects, 
that.  “Enrolment  has  been  declining  all 
over,”  he  said. 

There  has  been  a trend  towards  cutting 
back  on  hospital  service  and  providing 
more  care  to  the  elderly,  the  disabled  and 
convalescents  in  their  own  homes,  Jef- 
frey said.  More  day  surgery  is  being 
done,  and  improvements  in  diagnostic 
technology  often  mean  a shorter  hospital 
stay,  he  said. 

The  result  is  a net  loss  of  jobs  for  hos- 
pital nurses,  especially  full-time  jobs. 
However,  alternatives  are  opening  up  in 
the  home-care  field  and  in  private  prac- 
tice, Jeffrey  said. 

Reflecting  the  changes  in  the  field, 
Conestoga’s  programs  are  also  changing, 
placing  more  stress  on  practical  nursing. 


This  week 

in  the  news 

Charges  dropped 

Sexual  assault  charges  against  former  DSA  president 
Ron  Lehman  have  been  dropped.  Shortly  before  the 
March  24  court  date,  the  complainants  told  Crown 
attorney  John  Robb  they  were  not  willing  to  pursue  the 
case. 

For  details  see  page  2 

Remembering  the  man 

Bob  Seager’s  death  on  May  9 will  be  felt  by  many  at 
Conestoga  College.  His  students  and  colleagues  re- 
member him  as  a positive,  innovative  person.  Leanne 
Moses  profiles  this  teacher  who  taught  for  over  26 
years  for  Conestoga  College. 

For  details  see  page  2 

Security  needs  update 

Security  measures  on  Doon  campus  need  to  be  up-  | 
dated,  said  April-Dawn  Blackwell  at  the  DSA  execu-  i 
tive  meeting.  May  8.  The  executive  discussed  various 
proposals  for  improved  security. 

For  details  see  page  2 

Basic  skills  key  to  success 

President  of  Conestoga  College,  John  Tibbits,  spoke 
to  a group  of  parents,  teachers  and  students  about  the 
necessary  skills  for  success  in  the  work  world.  The 
education  system  needs  to  focus  on  the  basic  skills  of 
reading,  writing  and  math,  he  said. 

For  deta5,'fsee  page  3 

Award  recognizes  volunteers 

The  Glenn  Crombie  Award  is  given  out  every  year 
to  two  individuals  that  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
contributions  or  leadership  in  the  field  of  special 
needs.  Brandy  Duchesne  and  Helen  Watt  are  two 
people  from  Conestoga  College  that  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  this  provincial  award. 

For  details  see  page  6 

Print  shop  profile 

Vince  Alviano,  supervisor  of  the  Conestoga  print  , 
shop,  outlines  the  different  jobs  and  equipment  re- 
quired to  stisfy  the  needs  of  the  college.  More  than 
8,000  printing  requirement  are  completed  at  the  shop 

each  year.  „ 1 

For  details  see  page  7 

Shallow  Grave  digs  up  deceit 

The  Scottish  movie  Shallow  Grave  is  a grisly  tale  of 
three  friends  who  allow  greed  and  self-preservation  to 
interfere  in  their  relationships  with  each  other. 

An  intelligent  thriller,  this  film  will  have  you  alter- 
nately laughing  at  the  irony  of  it  all  and  wincing  from 
because  of  the  in-your-face  gore. 

For  details  see  page  8 i 

An  affair  to  remember 

Film  critic  Nancy  Usjak  reviews  Love  Affair  — a , 
re-make  of  the  1 939  classic  starring  Warren  Beatty  and  : 

Annette  Bening  as  two  lovers  engaged  to  other  people. 

For  details  see  page  8 I 

| Talk  of  ages 

Winter  semester  J1 A journalism  students  investigate  | 

various  aspects  of  the  aging  process  ranging  from  the  J 

effect  of  aging  in  the  workplace  to  the  treatment  of  the 

elderly  in  different  societies.  They  also  explore  phvsi- 

! cal  fitness  and  the  use  of  cosmetics  as  people  grow  : 

older.  , .,  „ 

For  details  see  pages  9-U 
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News  Briefs 


CONTINUING  TO  LEARN 

Conestoga  College’s  continuing  education  program  offers  a variety  of 
courses  during  the  summer  term,  some  available  at  several  of  Con- 
estoga’s campuses.  Here  are  just  a few  of  the  new  courses  being 
offered  this  summer: 

• Intro  to  Quattro  Pro  for  Windows.  Homewood  Health  Centre,  Guelph 

• AS/400  Operations  and  Queries.  Homewood  Health  Centre,  Guelph 

• Introduction  to  the  Internet.  Homewood  Health  Centre,  Guelph 

• Girls  Hockey  School.  Doon  recreation  centre 

• Girls  Softball  Camp.  Doon  campus 

• Youth  Self-Defence  Camp.  Doon  campus 

• Adult  Hockey  Skills  Camp.  Doon  recreation  centre 

• Outdoor  Sketching  & Painting.  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads,  Kitchener 

For  information  on  these  and  other  courses  offered  by  continuing 
education,  contact  the  Conestoga  information  centre  at  748-3516.  In 
Guelph  call  763-9525  and  in  the  Stratford/New  Hamburg  area  call 
662-2530. 

If  you  have  ideas  for  a course  or  would  like  to  be  an  instructor  contact 
Marilyn  Black,  director  of  continuing  education,  at  748-5220  ext.  524. 

1995-96  DOON  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  1995-1996  Doon  Student  Association  (DSA)  officially  met  for 
the  first  time  May  2.  New  vice-president  of  student  affairs  April-Dawn 
Blackwell  was  elected  in  March,  and  president  Dawn  Mittelholtz  and 
vice-president  of  operations  Tracey  McKillop  were  acclaimed  during 
the  same  election. 

The  following  people  are  the  remaining  hired  members  of  the  DSA: 

• Kerri  Costello,  Director  of  public  relations 

• Steve  Geerts,  Entertainment  director 

• Gavin  FitzPatrick,  Entertainment  assistant 

• Dennis  Maharaj,  Activities  assistant 

• Beth  Patterson,  Activities  assistant 

• Rob  Thibeault,  Activities  assistant 

• Becky  Boertien,  Activities  co-ordinator 

• Irene  da  Rosa,  Director  of  finance 


Teacher  'made  a difference' 


By  Leanne  Moses 

His  students  called  him  “Scary 
Bob”  but  with  his  perpetual  smile 
and  good  nature,  Bob  Seager  was 
anything  but  scary. 

And  when  Seager  died  unexpect- 
edly on  May  9 at  53,  Conestoga 
College  lost  an  innovative,  creative 
and  dedicated  teacher,  according  to 
his  students  and  colleagues. 

Seager  began  his  Conestoga 
teaching  career  in  adult  education 
on  the  Guelph  campus  in  July  1968. 
From  Guelph  he  went  to  Clinton 
and  then  Cambridge  to  teach  aca- 
demic upgrading.  In  July  1988,  he 
began  teaching  economics  at  Doon. 
He  joined  the  School  of  Access  and 
Preparatory  Programs  in  Septem- 
ber 1 993  and  taught  at  the  Stratford, 
Cambridge  and  Guelph  campuses. 

His  longtime  friend  and  colleague 
of  20  years,  Harvey  Hutton,  said 
Seager  was  the  only  faculty  mem- 
ber to  teach  on  all  five  campuses. 

Seager  got  the  nickname  “Scary” 
because  of  the  way  he  introduced 
new  material.  Joseph  Zubricky,  a 
former  student,  said  Seager  would 
say  to  the  class,  “This  is  a scary 
concept,  but  I will  explain  it  to 
you.”  Seager  was  noted  for  his  pa- 
tience and  often  looked  for  a differ- 
ent  way  to  explain  difficult 
concepts,  Zubricky  said. 

Ross  Cromwell,  a colleague  who 
taught  a program  with  Seager 
called  Workers  with  Experience, 
said  if  a new  concept  was  intro- 
duced, Seager  wouldn’t  be  satisfied 
until  every  student  understood  it. 


Seager  hooked  his  students  into 
learning,  he  said.  “He  didn’t  use 
just  one  approach  to  problem-solv- 
ing. There  was  always  something 
new  and  interesting  — he  taught  in 
a novel  way.” 

Sharon  Parker,  one  of  Seager’s 
Workers  with  Experience  students, 
said  Seager’s  “magic  box  of  tricks” 
included  a bag  of  flour,  a Coke  bot- 


Bob  Seager  died  May  9, 1995. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  the  Seager  family) 

tie,  a Snakes  and  Ladders  game,  a 
piece  of  carpet  and  other  things  he 
used  to  teach  the  metric  system. 
She  recalled  traipsing  down  the  hall 
to  a classroom  with  a hanging  metal 
cage  he  used  to  teach  cubic  measure. 

Hutton  said  Seager  tutored  stu- 
dents on  his  own  time — even  in  his 
home.  Student  John  Turcotte  said 
Seager  could  be  found  helping  stu- 
dents at  4 p.ra  although  class  ended 
at  2:30  p.m.  “We  came  in  early  and 
stayed  later  by  his  example,”  he  said. 

Hutton  said  he  used  to  kid  Seager 


about  his  wallet  stuffed  with  scraps 
of  paper  with  names  and  numbers, 
asking  when  Seager  was  going  to 
clean  it  out.  Seager  would  tell  him 
he  needed  all  the  scraps.  “There 
was  always  something  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  for  someone,”  Hutton 
said. 

Something,  for  instance,  like  the 
time  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  find 
a contact  in  the  computer  field  for 
student  Scott  Metcalfe  who  wanted 
to  enrol  in  a computer  course. 

“I  believe  he  had  a deep  and  per- 
sonal commitment  to  every  stu- 
dent,” said  Lynne  Woolstencroft,  a 
Doon  campus  teacher. 

Hutton  recalled  how  Seager  used 
students’  interests  to  help  them. 
One  woman  was  an  ardent  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs  fan,  so  Seager  taught 
her  math  problems  with  hockey  ex- 
amples. 

Seager  was  himself  an  avid 
hockey  coach  and  player.  He 
coached  minor  hockey  and  hockey 
school  and  played  in  an  Old  Tim- 
ers’ League.  Hutton  said  Seager’s 
teammates  have  retired  his  sweater. 

Seager  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jan,  his  children,  Nancy,  David, 
Julie,  Jodi  and  Debbie,  and  his 
mother,  Susan.  He  was  prede- 
ceased by  his  father,  James  Seager. 

Each  person  he  touched  ended  up 
a better  person,  Parker  said.  “His 
generosity  will  go  on  and  on.  He 
made  a difference  — he  really 
made  a difference.” 

“He  was  smiling  from  morning  to 
when  he  left,”  Zubricky  said.  “You 
cannot  forget  a person  like  that.” 


DSA  heads  discuss  security,  OCCSPA  membership  and  game  machines 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

Security  procedures  on  Doon 
campus  are  in  need  of  a review,  said 
April-Dawn  Blackwell,  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  (DSA)  vice-presi- 
dent of  student  affairs  at  the  DSA 
executive  meeting  May  8.  There  is 
a problem  with  security  not  an- 
swering the  doors  after  hours,  said 
Blackwell.  Apparently,  because  of 
jokes  played  by  cleaning  staff,  se- 
curity is  often  slow  to  respond  to 
the  door  bells,  she  said.  “This  is 
scary,”  Blackwell  said.  “What  if 
someone  is  outside  being  attacked 
and  no  one  is  responding  to  let  him 
or  her  in?” 

Blackwell  also  expressed  her  con- 
cern that  no  direct  phone  line  to 
security  exists  in  the  DSA  office. 

The  executive  discussed  solutions 
such  as  pagers  for  the  security  offi- 
cers and  help  buttons  in  light  stand- 


ards like  the  ones  at  University  of 
Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity. 

DSA  president  Dawn  Mittleholtz 
suggested  the  school  purchase  a 
Canadian  Automobile  Association 
membership  so  students  can  get  as- 
sistance with  car  trouble.  Becky 
Boertien,  DSA  activities  co-ordi- 
nator, suggested  the  DSA  help 
with  the  funding.  Gavin  FitzPa- 
trick, DSA  entertainment  assistant, 
said  an  advertising  deal  could  be 
worked  out  to  help  lower  the  cost. 

The  DSA  is  also  investigating  its 
membership  in  the  Ontario  Com- 
munity College  Student  Parliamen- 
tary Association  (OCCSPA).  The 
executive  is  concerned  with  the 
$2,400  membership  fee  per  year 
which  is  paid  by  students.  The  fee 
has  doubled  from  $1,200  since  last 
year.  OCCSPA  collectively  repre- 
sents all  Ontario  community  col- 


leges at  the  provincial  legislature. 
However,  some  executive  members 
of  the  DSA  expressed  their  concern 
with  such  a high  cost  when  there  is 
so  little  evidence  of  effective  change. 
“OCCSPA  hasn’t  made  a dramatic 
change  for  us  since  our  member- 
ship in  1993  and  we  haven’t  seen 
the  money  being  put  to  good  use,” 
said  Irene  da  Rosa,  DSA  director  of 
finance.  “OCCSPA  hasn’t  really 
done  anything  that  we  couldn’t 
have  done  ourselves.” 

A decision  was  tabled  until  the 
next  meeting  while  vice-president 
of  operations  Tracey  McKillop  in- 
vestigates the  matter  further. 

In  other  business,  Naren  Soni, 
owner  of  Chonar,  an  arcade  amuse- 
ment company  in  Kitchener,  was  a 
guest  to  discuss  renewing  his  com- 
pany’s contract  with  the  DSA. 

Soni  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  relations  his  company  has  had 


with  Conestoga  in  past  years  and 
proposed  a new  two-year  contract. 
He  negotiated  further  by  adding  a 
promise  of  between  $500  and 
$1,000  worth  of  advertising  with 
the  DSA  each  semester  for  two  years. 

Mittelholtz  explained  to  Soni  that 
the  new  video  games  room  which 
will  open  in  the  fall  will  be  three 
metres  by  4.2  metres  and  at  present 
they  are  not  sure  how  many  games 
will  fit  into  the  room. 

Both  the  pool  and  foosball  tables 
will  likely  go  in  the  main  lounge. 

Mittleholtz  said  she  had  received 
concerns  from  students  about  need- 
ing a cover  over  the  foosball  table 
to  prevent  cheating.  Soni  assured 
the  DSA  that  a plexiglass  cover 
could  be  installed.  The  air  hockey 
game  would  also  have  a new  type 
of  puck  which  would  make  less 
noise,  he  said. 

The  DSA  discussed  the  possibil- 


ity of  hiring  a different  company  to 
supply  the  games  and  change  ma- 
chines but  da  Rosa  said  in  the  past, 
Chonar  had  been  very  dependable 
and  helpful.  “Kitchener  Coin  is  the 
only  other  company  in  town  and  we 
weren’t  impressed  with  them  in  the 
past,”  da  Rosa  said.  “Chonar  will 
bend  over  backwards  for  us.”  She 
also  pointed  out  that  Chonar  sup- 
plies the  DSA  with  free  change  ma- 
chines. They  would  normally  cost 
the  DSA  $5,000. 

The  executive  decided  to  renew  a 
two-year  contract  with  Chonar. 

Blackwell  also  presented  the  re- 
sults of  a student  survey  indicating 
the  majority  find  the  condoms  in 
the  washrooms  to  be  novelties. 
“We  should  look  at  alternative 
brands  such  as  Trojan,”  she  said. 
“They  would  be  taken  more  seri- 
ously than  Arouse  and  the  other 
brands  that  are  there  now.” 


CORRECTIONS 

The  May  8 issue  of  Spoke  incorrectly  reported  the  DSA  will 
arrange  graduation  photos  and  bring  in  Jostens  Canada  to 
provide  college  rings. 

Graduate  photos  will  be  arranged  by  the  department  of  alumni 
services.  The  bookstore  is  bringing  in  Jostens  Canada. 
Spoke  regrets  the  errors. 
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Assault  charges  against  former  DSA  president  dropped 


By  Patricia  Bow 

Sexual  assault  charges  against  a 
former  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  president  have  been 
dropped  after  the  complainants  de- 
cided not  to  pursue  the  case. 

Ron  Lehman,  who  resigned  as 
DSA  president  Nov.  9,  1993,  was 
charged  with  two  counts  of  sexual 
assault  in  connection  with  an  inci- 
dent which  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred Nov.  3,  1993. 

He  appeared  in  provincial  court  in 
Kitchener  July  27,  1994,  and  his 
trial  was  held  off  until  March  24, 
1995. 


Crown  attorney  John  Robb  said 
both  complainants  phoned  him  a 
month  or  so  before  the  March  24 
court  date  and  said  they  wished  to 
drop  the  matter. 

“They  said  they  were  friends, 
they’d  been  out  late  drinking,  and 
they’d  all  had  a lot  to  drink,”  Robb 
said.  “They  said  very  little  hap- 
pened.” 

The  women  told  Robb  the  inci- 
dent had  happened  a long  time  ago 
and  they  wanted  to  get  on  with  their 
lives. 

“They  had  no  interest  in  pursuing 
the  matter  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  court,”  Robb  said. 


According  to  a news  brief  in  the 
March  17, 1994  issue  of  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Record,  the  two 
women  allowed  a man  to  sleep  on 
the  couch  in  their  apartment  on 
Nov.  3,  1993.  The  women  alleged 
that  they  woke  up  to  find  him 
touching  them  in  the  genital  area. 

Lehman  resigned  from  the  DSA 
on  Nov.  9,  1993,  citing  personal 
reasons.  i 

Lehman  and  other  DSA  executiv  * 
members  said  at  the  time  they 
didn’t  feel  obliged  to  tell  students 
the  reasons  for  the  resignation  or  to 
comment  on  stories  circulating 
about  it 
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Hurray  for  Hollywood 

Broadcasting  student  aims  for  the  stars 


Conestoga  College  broadcasting  student  Gabriel  la  Currie  (centre) 
is  joined  by  Mary  Hart  and  Bob  Goen  of  Entertainment  Tonight 
during  her  work  term.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Gabriella  Currie) 


Steve  Tuckwood 


When  Gabriella  Currie  quit  her 
job  as  a French  teacher  to  pursue  a 
career  in  television  production,  she 
never  imagined  she  would  get  to 
Hollywood. 

Less  than  a month  ago  she  re- 
turned after  a nine-week  stint  in 
Entertainment  Tonight’s  internship 
program.  Currie  is  now  telling  eve- 
ryone, a little  hard  work  and  perse- 
verance can  open  up  many 
opportunities. 

Currie  said  the  process  of  getting 
the  position  was  time  consuming, 
but  in  hindsight,  worthwhile.  “It 
took  about  seven  months  to  actu- 
ally hear  back  from  ET,  then  I had 
to  clear  it  with  our  program  co-or- 
dinators,” she  said. 

In  the  process  of  choosing  a work 
term  placement,  she  had  to  decide 
between  CTV’s  W5  in  Toronto,  or 
ET  in  Hollywood.  She  said  the  de- 
cision to  take  the  position  was  dif- 
ficult  due  to  the  financial 
obligations  it  would  incur. 

“I  had  to  realize  this  was  going  to 
be  an  expensive  job  compared  to 
taking  a position  in  Toronto,”  she 
said. 

Students  in  the  program  must  pay 


all  expenses  involved  with  their 
placement.  It  came  down  to  weigh- 
ing what  it  was  she  wanted  to  get 
from  the  experience,  with  what  it 
was  going  to  cost  her. 

Currie  said  she  took  the  position 
with  two  ideas  in  mind.  “I  wanted 
to  see  how  a show  like  ET  was  put 
together  from  start  to  finish,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  myself  more  em- 
ployable.” 

ET  has  an  internship  program 
which  educates  about  20  students, 
most  of  whom  come  from  UCLA. 
It  includes  mainly  fact  finding  and 
researching  tasks,  with  a reason- 
able amount  of  field  work.  Currie 
said  her  energy  allowed  her  to  get 
more  out  of  the  program  than  some 
of  the  other  students  there.  “Ten  or 
more  hour  days  were  normal,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  be  at  the  studio 
longer  than  most  of  the  others,”  she 
said. 

One  of  her  most  memorable  (but 
not  enjoyable)  moments  was  a 
physical  frisking  she  endured  while 
trying  to  buy  a coffee  at  camp  OJ. 
“The  worst  part  was,  I went  through 
this  incredible  ordeal  for  what 
tasted  like  a cup  of  dishwater.”  She 
said  she  will  not  remember  camp 
O.J.  for  its  culinary  delights. 


She  said  the  experience  was  frus- 
trating at  times  because  of  the  “look 
but  don’t  touch”  idea  that  restricted 
her. 

The  presence  of  unions  places 
many  restrictions  on  interns,  said 
Currie.  “I  couldn’t  actually  touch 
some  of  the  equipment,  but  I could 
stand  right  beside  the  person  using 
it  and  learn  everything  about  the  job 
simply  by  observation.” 

One  task  she  was  given  was  to 
prepare  interview  packets  on  vari- 
ous stars  the  show  would  be  profil- 
ing that  week.  The  packets  she 
produced  included  Johnny  Depp, 
Faye  Dunaway,  Glenn  Close  and 
Jessica  Lange. 

She  also  produced  a packet  on 
Carrol  O’Connor  for  a show  detail- 
ing his  son’s  suicide. 

She  said  a moral  obligation  came 
into  play  when  she  was  forced  to 
find  a clip  of  comedienne  Carol 
Burnett  talking  about  her  troubled 
daughter.  “I  told  myself  I would 
find  Carol  talking  about  what  it’s 
like  after  the  situation,  not  details 
about  her  daughter’s  problems.  I 
found  the  kind  of  clip  I wanted  to 
and  they  used  it” 

She  said  television  resembled  any 
other  working  environment  with 


the  coffee  machine  being  the  hub  of 
social  activity.  “I  had  the  greatest 
conversations  with  people  at  the 
coffee  pot.  I don’t  know  what  we 
would  do  without  that.” 

Lunch  time  usually  included  a 
short  tour  around  the  30  stages  at 
the  Paramount  facility. 

Currie,  an  admitted  Trekkie,  was 
in  heaven  viewing  members  of  the 
popular  Deep  Space  Nine  or  Voy- 
ager programs  up  close. 

She  also  enjoyed  meeting  Eddie, 
the  dog  from  Frasier,  whose  real 
name  happens  to  be  Moose. 

Currie  said  she  made  friends  with 
many  people  associated  with  ET. 


She  said  the  reference  letters  she 
received  from  senior  producers  will 
definitely  aid  in  the  job  hunting 
process. 

Currie  said  the  experience  of 
working  on  the  show  did  not  end 
when  production  was  done. 

She  said,  “I  went  with  the  two 
goals  in  mind,  and  returned  satis- 
fied I had  fulfilled  them,  along  with 
a better  understanding  of  myself  as 
a person.  I hope  my  experience  can 
be  an  asset  to  others  who  are  seek- 
ing placement  employment.  You 
never  know  what  you  can  achieve.” 

It  never  hurts  to  aim  high,  she 
added. 


President  offers  advice  on  basic  learning  and  creativity  skills 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

Employers  are  demanding  the  ba- 
sic skills  of  literacy  and  numeracy, 
said  John  Tibbits,  president  of  Con- 
estoga College,  at  Resurrection 
secondary  school  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. 

“As  the  world  of  work  becomes 
more  complex  and  as  change  be- 
comes the  norm,  the  basic  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  numeracy,  critical 
thinking,  problem  solving  and  in- 
terpersonal skills  will  become  even 
more  important,”  said  Tibbits. 

Tibbits  told  his  audience  of  par- 


“The key  to  the  future  is 
adaptability ” 

John  Tibbits 


ents,  teachers  and  board  members 
that  schools  and  parents  must  be- 
come accountable  for  a child’s  fu- 
ture. “If  you  can’t  train  and  educate 
your  young  people  to  function  in 
society,  then  you  haven’t  done  your 


job.” 

Children  need  to  learn  the  basic 
skills  so  they  can  confidently  com- 
pete in  the  complex  work  world,  he 
said.  “Self-esteem  has  to  do  with 
success,  there  has  to  be  a sense  of 
doing  something  worthwhile.”  If 
children  are  not  confident  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  basic  math  they 
will  have  trouble  being  successful, 
he  said. 

Tibbits  used  an  example  of  pro- 
fessional figure  skaters  to  illustrate 
his  point  of  the  continuous  practice 
required  to  gain  the  necessary 
skills. 

“Our  skaters  are  technically  good 
and  very  creative  and  artistic,’  he 
said.  ’They  started  at  a young  age 
and  were  drilled  over  and  over 
again.  They  were  tested  and  when 
they  met  the  standards,  they  were 
introduced  to  higher  level  skills.” 

With  this  in  mind,  Tibbits  told 
parents,  students,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  be  aware  of  how 
competitive  the  world  economy  has 
become.  “If  we  hope  to  be  able  to 


estoga  College,  talks  to  paren- 
ts at  Resurrection  Secondary 
School.  (Photo  by  Nicole  Bardeau) 

compete  successfully,  we  will  have 
to  have  a well-trained  and  educated 


workforce,”  he  said. 

In  the  past,  education  focused 
strictly  on  the  basic  skills  and 
avoided  developing  children’s 
creativity. 

Tibbits  said  he  is  not  suggesting 
we  revert  back  to  the  1950s,  but  he 
suggested  in  the  recent  past  we 
have  focused  too  much  on  child- 
centred  education,  tpong  to  de- 
velop children’s  creativity  first  and 
their  basic  skills  second. 

“We  have  done  the  either/or  situ- 
ation,” he  said.  “What  we  need  now 
is  a more  balanced  system.” 

Tibbits  said  he  realizes  that  the 
school  system  cannot  solely  train 
students  to  be  employees,  however, 
the  school  system  must  ensure  that 
students  have  the  skills  that  will 
make  them  employable. 

“Although  it  is  important  for  our 
students  to  have  positive  self-es- 
teem, real  self-esteem  comes  from 
achieving  success,”  he  said. 

As  a path  towards  achieving  these 
goals,  Tibbits  suggested  mandatory 
standardized  testing  and  a “debu- 


reaucratization” of  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

Individual  schools  or  groups  of 
schools  should  be  given  more  ac- 
countability and  responsibility,  he 
said. 

He  also  suggested  downsizing 
many  of  the  head  office  functions 
and  implementing  a structure  of 
salaries  based  on  performance 
rather  than  years  of  experience  and 
academic  qualifications. 

Finally,  Tibbits  said  he  believes 
“there  should  be  a closer  relation- 
ship between  the  school  and  the 
community,  especially  employers, 
both  public  and  private.” 

Tibbits  closed  by  saying,  “It  will 
be  those  who  have  a strong  aca- 
demic base  who  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  many  changes  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  will  be  important  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  workplace 
training  opportunities  and  for  soci- 
ety to  ensure  that  there  are  ample 
opportunities  for  skill  upgrades 
through  private  and  public  institu- 
tions.” 


Used  Textbook  Sale 

Monday,  August  28  - Thursday,  August  31 
— v (Registration  Week)  — s 

10:00  pm- 2:00  pmJ^N 
Student  Lounge 


Students  wanting  to  sell  textbooks 
can  drop  off  them  at  the  DSA  Office 


TEXTBOOK  DROPOFF  DATES 
Monday,  August  14  - Friday,  August  25 

For  more  information  call  the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131 


nib  Staff  Required 

for  95/96  School  Year 

Server  Intervention  Program 
Certification  required. 

Applications  available  at 
the  DSA  Office. 
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Abuse  of  knowledge  is  disturbing 

By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

It  seems  an  increasing  number  of  people  who  are  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  infinite  capabilities  of  computer  technology  are  using  their  knowledge  for 
personal  entertainment  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Lack  of  respect  for  other  people’s  valuable  time  and  work  seems  not  to  be  a 
factor  when  some  discover  how  to  disrupt  the  general  workings  of  a computer 
terminal  or  network  by  sending  unsolicited  messages  or  muddling  network 
access. 

Conestoga  is  no  exception  to  this  problem. 

The  college  has  many  excellent  programs  which  teach  students  about  the 
intricacies  of  computer  programming.  As  well,  an  increasing  number  of  students 
in  other  programs  are  relying  heavily  on  computer  knowledge  to  help  them  land 
a job.  Everyone  appears  grateful  for  the  chance  to  have  more  doors  opened  to 
them. 

Yet  some  people  abuse  this  knowledge.  These  people  take  what  they  have 
learned  and  make  life  difficult  for  others. 

This  type  of  immature  and  inconsiderate  behavior  gives  the  majority  of  inno- 
cent computer  hackers  a bad  name.  It  also  scares  away  some  people  who  are  just 
becoming  curious  about  the  growing  technology.  It  can  be  intimidating  to  know 
some  people  exercise  that  kind  of  control. 

Recently,  I was  hunting  for  a computer  terminal  in  the  journalism  department 
on  a busy  Friday  morning. 

After  finding  a free  one,  I followed  the  basic  procedure  of  turning  the  computer 
on  to  get  myself  to  log  on. 

But  then  I noticed  something  was  not  quite  right.  Instead  of  the  dispassionate 
yet  familiar  F:LOGIN,  I saw  a rather  startling  command:  “Log  on  you  f .” 

I was  not  particularly  offended  by  the  language. 

What  bothered  me  however,  was  the  fact  that  someone  had  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  send  me  this  message.  Another  disturbing  fact,  which  I discovered  after 
going  into  Windows,  was  the  culprit  had  killed  my  terminal’s  connection  to  the 
network.  She  or  he  also  effectively  killed  any  possibility  of  me  printing  my  work. 
If  that  was  not  bad  enough,  I soon  found  out  I could  not  save  my  work,  either. 

This  is  enough  to  throw  even  the  most  eager  computer  user  for  a loop. 

Now,  every  time  I use  a terminal,  I find  myself  double  and  triple  checking  every 
function. 

In  situations  like  the  one  I encountered,  frustration  and  paranoia  are  not  the  only 
emotions  to  run  high.  The  incident  makes  one  question  why  anyone  would  do 
this  kind  of  thing. 

To  the  culprits,  let  me  say  that  this  kind  of  immature  behavior  is  completely 
out  of  line  in  a professional  institution  like  Conestoga  College. 

The  computer  privileges  we  all  have  should  be  wisely  used,  not  abused. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Opinions  on  student  voters  are  highly  unfair 


This  letter  is  in  response  to  the  May  8,  1995 
issue  of  Spoke  where  Mr.  Paul  Campbell  insinu- 
ated that  students  have  no  place  in  politics. 

My  first  response  is  outrage,  and  my  second  is 
to  ask  just  where  did  he  get  this  information 
from?  How  many  polls  were  conducted?  Were 
these  polls  a fair  representation  of  the  student 
body? 

For  Mr.  Campbell’s  information,  not  only  do 
many  students  have  more  than  a passing  interest 
in  politics,  but  they  can  also  discuss  politics  on 
a mature  level. 

As  for  whether  or  not  students  care  about  who 
is  running,  has  Mr.  Campbell  ever  heard  of  the 
Young  Liberals,  or  has  he  himself  ever  attended 
a political  convention? 

His  comments  concerning  the  election  at  Con- 
estoga College  are  highly  unfair  considering  the 
fact  that  most  students  don’t  feel  that  they  are 
here  long  enough  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their 


vote. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  mention  of  political  issues, 
but  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who  turns  people  off. 

Isn’t  part  of  being  a student  having  idealistic 
open  minds?  We  are  expected  to  be  dramatic. 
“But  the  chance  of  a student  getting  ‘his’  hands 
on  the  reins  of  power  not  likely.”  This  statement 
is  patronizing,  sexist  and  judgemental. 

If  an  ex-student  isn’t  running  the  country,  just 
who  the  hell  will  be?  Perhaps  Mr.  Campbell 
would  like  control. 

If  he  wanted  to  discuss  where  this  country  is 
going,  perhaps  he  should  have  gone  to  any  one 
of  the  delegate’s  offices  in  any  riding  and  spoken 
with  the  student  volunteers. 

Some  people  should  come  down  from  their 
ivory  towers  and  learn  to  research. 

Patricia  Schwass 
Second-semester  journalism 


Campbell's  views  fanatical  and  irresponsible 


I have  to  say  I was  thoroughly  disgusted  by 
Paul  Campbell’s  remarks  in  the  last  Spoke  issue. 

So  what  if  I didn’t  vote  in  the  last  DSA  elec- 
tion? I’ll  be  here  for  a little  over  a year;  how 
much  could  possibly  go  wrong?  Will  the  school 
be  blown  off  the  face  of  the  earth  because  I didn’t 
vote  for  any  of  the  paltry  choices  offered  to  the 
student  body? 

I think  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  being  a bit  fanatical 
and  irresponsible  in  his  views  of  students  and 
politics.  I care  about  “real”  politics  that  actually 
affect  me.  Have  you  ever  been  a youth  delegate 
for  a political  group? 

Well,  I have  been  two  years  in  a row.  I went  to 
an  annual  meeting  for  the  provincial  body  of  a 
Native  women’s  group.  We  discussed  what  the 
group’s  mandate  on  several  issues  would  be  for 
the  year. 

I met  with  other  youth  and  discussed  what 
concerned  us  the  most  in  our  communities.  We 


then  made  suggestions  which  were  to  be  read 
during  the  annual  meeting  and  voted  on  by  the 
delegates  who  were  present  I felt  that  I had 
accomplished  something  for  youth  within  my 
community  and  across  Ontario. 

When  I left  for  both  of  these  meetings,  I knew 
what  my  concerns  were.  I knew  what  I was  going 
to  do  and  I did  it  I don’t  know  how  much  more 
empowered  a student  can  get  It’s  not  like  I feel 
I have  to  wear  my  political  savvy  as  a badge  like 
some  people. 

I’m  sure  there  are  some  students  on  this  campus 
who  really  don’t  care  who’s  running  in  the  next 
election.  And  they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  that 
opinion.  But  I don’t  think  that  Mr.  Campbell 
should  be  making  blanket  statements  about  col- 
lege students. 

Kristin  Jacobs 
Second-semester  journalism 


Student's  right  to  vote  is  essential  to  democracy 


This  letter  is  in  response  to  Paul  Campbell’s 
article  in  the  May  8,  1995  issue  of  Spoke.  Last 
time  I checked,  this  was  Canada.  And  in  Canada, 
people  have  certain  rights.  And  the  right  to  vote 
is  one  of  those  rights. 

If  I am  wrong  in  my  assumptions,  please  cor- 
rect me,  because  I would  hate  to  live  a life  in 
ignorance  of  our  basic  rights. 

Saying  students  should  have  no  place  in  the 
political  arena  is  a little  excessive.  In  case  Mr. 
Campbell  has  forgotten,  students  are  the  future 
of  this  country  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  If 
they  don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
politics  now,  how  will  they  prepare  for  it  tomor- 
row. 

Who  would  he  rather  have  run  the  DSA?  Fac- 
ulty? I thought  the  whole  idea  of  the  DSA  was 
that  it  be  run  entirely  by  students.  Isn’t  that  why 
it’s  called  the  Doon  STUDENT  Association? 

If  students  are  to  have  the  right  to  vote  taken 
away  from  them,  as  Mr.  Campbell  seems  think  is 
a good  idea,  would  it  be  reinstated  after  they 
leave  the  school. 

Once  they  have  graduated  from  a school,  do 
they  somehow  undergo  a miraculous  transforma- 


tion that  turns  them  into  responsible  voters? 

Paul  says  “history  has  taught  us  that  no  good 
decisions  have  ever  been  made  by  large  groups.” 
Maybe  Paul  would  rather  live  in  China  where  his 
“few  powerful  men”  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  express  his  views  openly.  Hitler  was  a 
powerful  man  with  the  will  to  take  control,  does 
this  mean  that  he  would  be  the  best  choice  to  lead 
our  student  body?  I think  not. 

“People  might  make  idealistic  speeches  about 
things  like  justice  and  democracy,  but  if  pressed, 
would  be  unable  to  come  up  with  a simple  dic- 
tionary definition.”  Does  the  fact  that  some  peo- 
ple can’t  come  up  with  the  dictionary  definition 
for  democracy  or  justice  mean  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  either? 

Students  have  every  right  to  be  an  active  part 
of  politics,  and  if  they  choose  not  to,  that  is  the 
decision.  ^7 

Because  one  student  body  in  one  college  in  one 
election  did  not  vote  is  no  reason  to  condemn  all 
students  everywhere. 

Kevin  Hansen 

Second-semester  journalism 
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TAKING  SIDES 


Should  Conestoga  set  up  a women-only  women’s  centre 
instead  of  a women’s  resource  area  open  to  everyone? 


Women's  centre 
is  badly  needed 


By  Nancy 
Usjak 


Picture  a rape  victim  visiting  the  new  women’s 
resource  area  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded 
learning  resource  centre  (LRC).  As  she  searches 
for  a book  or  pamphlet  on  rape  by  herself  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  to  help  her,  dozens  of  pairs 
of  eyes  stare  at  her  coldly.  Nervous,  she  freezes. 
She  backs  away  from  the  shelves  and  bolts  out. 

This  possible  scenario  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  a women-only  women’s  centre  at  Con- 
estoga is  needed  desperately.  Besides  providing 
counselling  in  a non-threatening  environment 
for  women,  a women’s  centre  would  provide 
information  for  women  about  women’s  issues. 

But  instead  of  a centre,  the  women  of  Con- 
estoga are  getting  a few  shelves  in  the  LRC  with 
no  one  to  staff  them. 

Some  members  of  the  women’s  resource  com- 
mittee, who  have  campaigned  for  a women’s 
centre  since  last  summer,  would  rather  have 
seen  a women-only  centre  on  campus  similar  to 
women’s  centres  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
and  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Broadcasting  student  Lisa  Leachman,  a mem- 
ber of  the  women’s  resource  committee,  says 
the  college  needs  a centre  exclusively  for 
women.  “There  is  a 100  per  cent  need  for  a 
women’s  centre  exclusive  of  men.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  sexual  assault  victims  have  been 
victimized  by  a male  — it’s  very  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  exude  power  in  the  presence  of 
males,”  she  said. 

I also  think  women  who  have  been  victimized 
need  a place  to  go  for  emotional  support  from 
other  women  in  a women-only  setting  that  is 
non-threatening.  I doubt  a few  shelves  in  the 
LRC  can  accomplish  that. 

Some  would  argue  such  a women’s  centre 
would  only  fragment  the  college  and  encourage 
gender  segregation.  However,  men  have  their 
own  men-only  clubs  — their  own  men-only 
space.  No  one  cries  gender  segregation  over  the 
locker  rooms  of  Conestoga’s  hockey  team. 

For  some  reason,  some  men  feel  threatened  by 
women-only  space.  In  fact,  some  men  feel 
threatened  if  women  gain  an  inch  of  power. 

That’s  why  women  have  been  struggling  since 
the  birth  of  time  to  free  themselves  from  the 
stranglehold  of  men. 

Women  struggled  to  get  the  vote.  Women 
struggled  for  the  right  to  become  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  anything  traditionally  dominated 
by  men.  Women  even  struggled  to  be  consid- 
ered persons  under  the  law. 

My  research  tells  me  Conestoga’s  upper  ad- 
ministration, dominated  by  WASP  men,  is 
afraid  to  let  women  have  their  own  women-only 
centre.  If  women  students  protest  and  demand 
what  is  rightfully  theirs,  perhaps  the  college  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  establish  a women’s  cen- 
tre. 


For  now,  a few  shelves  will  have  to  do. 


campus 

comments 


“Yes,  I think  they  should.  It  might 
be  beneficial  for  a woman  who 
needs  to  talk  to  someone  pri- 
vately.” 

Tracey  McIntyre 

Early  childhood  education 


“Yes.  You  wouldn’t  be  embar- 
rassed. I’d  feel  more  comfortable 
in  a women’s  centre.” 


Anne  Schultz 

Nursing 


“As  soon  as  one  group  starts  ex- 
cluding another,  you’re  asking 
for  conflict.” 


Harry  Guenther 
Business 


Al  Berdun 
Civil  engineering 


“No.  I would  want  one  for  every- 
body, not  just  for  women  — 
equal  opportunity.” 


Jeevitha  Nuggihalli 
^ Business  accounting 

“No,  they  should  have  it  open  to 
both  sexes  so  that  men  can  un- 
derstand women’s  issues  better.” 


Dan  Fisher 
Broadcasting  faculty 


Do  you  have  any  ideas  of  topi- 
cal questions  you  want  straight- 
forward answers  to?  Send  them 
to  the  editor  or  staff  in  Room 
4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


“Definitely  not.  It’s  discrimina- 
tion by  gender ...  It  serves  to  en- 
hance the  problem.” 


Women's  centre 
is  reverse  sexism 


By  Paul 
Campbell 


The  women-only  women’s  centre  is  a poor 
idea.  Isn’t  this  just  the  kind  of  thing  women  have 
been  fighting  against?  Status  being  determined 
by  sex? 

The  vast  majority  of  men  have  no  interest  in 
domination  over  women.  By  making  a safety 
zone  for  women  away  from  men,  the  centre 
stands  a chance  of  slighting  not  only  some 
women  fighting  for  equality,  but  also  the  silent 
majority  of  guys  who  agree  with  feminists  that 
sexism  should  end. 

There  are  a great  number  of  young,  impres- 
sionable guys  on  campus,  19  years  old,  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  and  still  forming 
their  opinions.  Unfortunately,  people  that  age 
are  given  to  reactionary  and  extreme  notions. 

Why  encourage  the  idea  that  women’s  issues 
can  only  be  solved  with  barriers  and  segrega- 
tion? 

There  is  certainly  a need  for  a women’s  re- 
source area.  The  college  has  opted  for  a desig- 
nated information  area  in  the  LRC  instead  of  the 
type  of  women’s  centre  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have. 

A women’s  centre  that  excludes  men  will  only 
aggravate  existing  problems. 

This  only  turns  the  tables  and  does  not  end 
discrimination.  It  makes  excuses  for  more  divi- 
sions. 

Don’t  forget  that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
women  could  not  enter  many  men’s  institutions. 
Most  of  these  places  have  disappeared.  It  would 
be  a shame  if  they  were  resurrected  — only  this 
time  for  the  other  sex. 

Feminism  has  done  a lot  for  modem  society. 
But  activists  should  remember  that  a lot  of  men 
agree  with  their  ideas. 

Why  should  those  men  be  excluded  and  ostra- 
cized from  a women’s  centre? 

Perhaps  a better  idea  is  to  have  a centre  open 
to  all,  with  times  set  aside  for  meetings  open 
only  to  the  female  college  members  who  want 
to  attend. 

Sexism  is  a troubling  issue,  and  will  take  years 
to  work  out.  Removing  one  whole  sex  from  the 
conversation  will  only  end  the  discussion,  not 
solve  it. 

Men  need  to  learn  more  about  how  women  are 
feeling,  and  at  this  time  in  history  men  are  more 
receptive  than  they  have  ever  been  to  women’s 
ideas.  It  is  unfortunate  this  is  the  time  when 
women  are  choosing  to  pull  away. 

Men  need  to  be  shown  how  to  modify  their 
behavior.  Rational  discourse  with  women  is  per- 
haps the  best  way  for  men  to  learn. 

It  is  right  to  look  out  for  the  healing  of  those 
who  are  abused,  but  abusive  behavior  needs  to 
be  dealt  with  by  all  for  those  abuses  to  end. 

It  is  thoughtless  self-interest  which  made  us 
into  a segregated  society.  Let’s  not  start  building 
more  walls  and  calling  it  an  answer. 
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Kathleen  Bissett  stands  in  front  of  a liturgical  banner,  one  of  the  48 
quilts  on  exhibit  at  Schneider  Haus.  (Photo  by  Pat  Bow) 


Quilts  more  than  just  bedspreads 


By  Patricia  Bow 

The  art  of  quilting  in  Waterloo 
County  is  as  much  alive  as  it  ever 
was,  says  artist  Kathleen  Bissett. 
Though  many  quilters  still  practice 
traditional  methods,  for  others 
quilting  has  become  a modem  art 
form. 

The  full  range  of  approaches  is 
explored  in  The  State  of  the  Art,  an 
exhibit  which  opened  May  11  at 
Joseph  Schneider  Haus  in  Kitch- 
ener and  continues  until  Sept.  23. 

Bissett,  who  organized  the  ex- 
hibit, described  the  art  as  “ever- 
changing,  yet  remaining  the  same.” 
Among  works  displayed  are  tradi- 
tional quilts  such  as  the  queen-size 
Lone  Star,  made  anonymously  for 
the  Mennonite  Relief  Sale  of  1994. 
Only  its  larger  size  distinguishes  it 
from  the  quilts  of  a century  ago. 

By  contrast,  Joyce  Newman’s 
miniatures  are  traditional  in  design, 
but  tiny.  The  smallest  is  25  by  18 
centimetres.  Made  to  scale,  they  re- 
semble jewels  in  their  fine  detail 
and  intense  coloring. 

Another  traditional  example  is  the 
Pinwheel  Star  made  this  year  by 
Esther  Sitler.  At  104  years  of  age, 
Sitler  is  the  oldest  quilter  in  Water- 
loo County.  She  used  her  treadle 
sewing  machine  to  piece  the  quilt. 

Interspersed  with  the  traditional 
bed  coverings  in  the  exhibit  are 
quilts  produced  by  new  methods, 
wallhangings  in  unusual  shapes. 


Community  Event 

toys  and  items  of  clothing. 

An  example  of  how  far  quilts  have 
strayed  from  their  original  function 
is  the  Pentecost  Banner  for  St.  Co- 
lumba’s  Anglican  Church.  De- 
signed by  Nancy-Lou  Patterson, 
pieced  by  Patricia  MacLean  and 
quilted  by  Marjorie  Heimach,  its 
abstract  shapes,  clear  colors  and 
dark  dividing  lines  suggest  stained- 
glass  windows. 

In  another  example,  Marnee 
Ewasko’s  Jacket  Jazz  uses  luxury 
fabrics  and  lattices  of  interwoven 
bands  to  achieve  a rich  three-di- 
mensional effect. 

Another  innovator,  Jean  Van 
Esch,  creates  prints  by  placing 
ferns  and  leaves  on  squares  of  fab- 
ric treated  with  blueprint  chemicals 
and  exposing  the  fabric  to  the  sun. 
The  quilted  blue-and-white  leafy 
silhouettes  suggest  Dutch  tiles. 

The  most  striking  example  of 
quilting  as  art  is  Bissett’ s Shining 
Seas,  a quilt  produced  when  she 
was  artist-in-residence  at 
Schneider  Haus  in  1992. 

The  traditional  Log  Cabin,  set  in- 
side strong  borders,  forms  an  or- 
dered base  for  the  composition.  But 
the  careful  use  of  fabric  and  quilt- 
ing lines  creates  an  impression  of 
sparkling  waves  washing  diago- 
nally across  the  quilt  and  breaking 
out  past  the  borders. 


Quilting  has  many  facets.  Though 
it  can  serve  as  therapy  for  the  indi- 
vidual — what  Jean  Van  Esch 
called  “a  moment  of  sanity  at  the 
end  of  a day”  — it  is  also  a social 
and  communal  activity. 

Quilts  are  made  to  mark  special 
occasions,  like  the  candlewick 
quilt  made  by  a St.  Jacobs  Mennon- 
ite women’s  group  to  celebrate 
their  pastor’s  wedding. 

Quilting  groups  often  use  their 
works  to  raise  funds  for  charity,  or 
as  gifts  to  those  in  need.  Two  local 
guilds,  the  Waterloo  County  Quil- 
ters’ Guild  and  the  Pieces  and 
Patches  Quilters’  Guild  of  Cam- 
bridge, make  memory  quilts  for  lo- 
cal hospitals. 

When  newborn  babies  die  in  hos- 
pital, Bissett  said,  their  families 
may  be  unable  to  focus  their  grief. 
The  small,  soft-colored  quilts  are 
given  to  these  families  as  “tangible 
remembrances.” 

Other  areas  of  quilting  covered  by 
the  exhibit  include  projects  done 
for  workshops,  work  by  women’s 
church  groups  and  youth  groups 
and  quilts  created  for  competitions 
or  in  response  to  guild  challenges. 
In  all,  48  items  are  on  display. 

Following  the  exhibit’s  opening, 
about  85  people  gathered  in  the 
candlelit  kitchen  to  eat  traditional 
goodies  such  as  sorrel  pie,  rhubarb 
squares  and  drink  maibowle,  a 
blend  of  white  wine,  strawberries 
and  woodruff. 


Student  wins  provincial  award 


By  Patti  Harding 

Third-year  broadcasting  student 
Brandy  Duchesne  has  won  the 
Glenn  Crombie  Award  in  recogni- 
tion for  her  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  special  needs. 

The  award  recognizes  contribu- 
tions of  people  to  the  field  of  spe- 
cial needs,  is  a province-wide 
award  only  two  people  receive. 

The  people  who  are  nominated 
and  win  this  award  are  extraordi- 
nary people  who  go  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  towards 
the  field  of  special  needs. 

Duchesne,  who  graduates  this 
summer,  has  done  many  things  to 
promote  awareness  concerning 
the  requirements  of  special  needs 
students. 

She  has  made  an  excellent  effort 
and  has  brought  a new  awareness 
to  the  broadcasting  program  about 
the  abilities  of  disabled  people. 

Because  of  Duchesne’s  efforts,  a 
video  has  been  produced  that 
could  lead  to  the  funding  from  a 
community  business  to  cover  the 
costs  of  building  a special  needs 
test  centre. 

She  said  that  she  was  honored 
and  also  surprised  that  she  won  the 
award.  “I  think  it  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  that  I have  ever 
won,”  she  said. 

Duchesne  was  a part  of  a “Com- 
munity Placement,”  a community 
nursing  project 

This  project  pairs  up  first-year 
nursing  students  with  a special 
needs  student  and  allows  them  to 
explore  the  ability  of  students  with 
special  needs  as  they  confront  the 
everyday  barriers  such  as  trans- 
portation, housing,  education,  rec- 


reation and  employment. 

Along  with  these  activities, 
Duchesne  volunteers  to  help  a 
blind  student  from  the  Computer 
Analyst  program.  She  makes  use 
of  her  voice  in  reading  printed 
handouts  and  textbooks  onto  tape. 


'7  think  it  is  the  most 
signficant  thing  that  / 
have  ever  won.  ” 

Duchesne 


She  also  has  helped  this  student 
by  learning  computer  application 
skills  and  scanning  techniques  to 
become  quicker  in  reproducing 
print-based  material,  including 
Spoke. 

Duchesne  has  also  been  a reader 
for  a visually  impaired  student  and 
a student  with  a head  injury  in  the 
Materials  Management  program. 


‘‘I  felt  very  honored  to 
be  nominated.  ” 

Watt 


Duchesne  said  that  she  didn’t 
feel  that  she  had  done  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary.  “It  is  important 
that  people  with  disabilities  live  to 
their  full  potential,”  she  said. 

Helen  Watt,  another  Glenn 
Crombie  Award  nominee,  re- 
ceived an  outstanding  letter  of 
compliment  for  her  involvement 
with  special  needs  students  from 
the  provincial  College  Committee 
on  Special  Needs,  although  she 
did  not  win. 

“I  felt  very  honored  to  be  nomi- 
nated,” said  Watt  She  said  she 
appreciates  being  nominated  be- 


cause of  her  involvement  on 
awards  committees. 

She  said  she  realizes  that  a there 
is  a lot  of  work  involved  on  a 
committee  and  being  behind  the 
nominations. 

Watt,  who  teaches  in  the  literacy 
program  at  the  Cambridge  cam- 
pus, has  an  extensive  background 
working  with  students  with  spe- 
cial needs. 

She  said  she  found  herself  drawn 
to  children  and  people  with  special 
needs  as  early  as  1956  when  she 
taught  primary  school. 

Since  1976,  Watthas  been  work- 
ing at  Conestoga  College.  She  has 
worked  with  adult  learners  with  a 
variety  of  different  needs,  includ- 
ing those  with  language  or  literacy 
needs,  the  learning  disabled. 

Watt  also  worked  with  disadvan- 
taged youth  with  the  Futures  Pro- 
gram, students  with  head  injuries, 
deaf  students,  blind  students,  and 
those  with  cerebral  palsy.  She  is 
also  on  the  National  Access 
Awareness  Committee  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Watt  said  she  is  really  happy 
she  is  working  for  Conestoga  Col- 
lege and  that  they  have  a great 
special  needs  department. 

Lorraine  Williams,  counsellor  at 
the  Cambridge  campus,  said  of 
Watt,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
how  a teacher  or  a member  of  the 
staff  truly  feels  about  students 
when  gathered  in  an  informal  at- 
mosphere. 

“Helen  has  true  respect  for  her 
students  and  for  all  people  in  gen- 
eral. She  is  practical,  helpful  and 
compassionate,  all  fine  attributes 
that  make  a profound  difference  in 
the  lives  of  others.” 


Crombie  award  recognizes 
special  needs  volunteers 


By  Patti  Harding 

Conestoga  College  broadcast- 
ing student.  Brandy  Duchesne, 
and  Cambridge  campus  faculty 
member,  Helen  Watt,  were  re- 
cently nomi-  ~ . . 

nated  for  the 
Glenn  Crom- 
bie Award  for 
their  outstand- 
ing contribu- 
tions to  the 
field  of  special 
needs  in  the 
Ontario  com- 
munity college  system. 

The  Glenn  Crombie  Award 
was  made  by  the  College  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Needs  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding 
contributions  and  leadership  of 
people  to  students  and/or  the 
field  of  special  needs  in  the  On- 
tario community  college  system. 

The  award  is  divided  into  inter- 
nal and  external  categories.  The 
recipient  of  the  internal  award  is 
someone  who  is  employed  by  a 
community  college  in  Ontario. 

Candidates  for  this  award  may 
be  from  all  areas  of  the  college. 
The  external  award  recipient  can 
be  any  individual  who  has  made 
an  extraordinary  contribution  to 
the  field  of  special  needs  or 
someone  who  has  provided  lead- 
ership in  a particular  aspect. 

Contributions  have  to  be  made 
in  one  or  more  of  the  10  follow- 
ing categories:  leadership;  advo- 
cacy; collegiality;  dedication; 
quality/excellence;  efficiency; 


cost  effectiveness;  replication; 
originality;  timelines/relevance. 

To  be  nominated,  the  recipient 
must  have  achieved  outstanding 
results  in  leadership.  The  recipi- 
ent must  also  have  advocacy, 
which  means 
that  the  contri- 
bution they’ve 
made  will  have 
to  have  an  im- 
pact on  the 


The  Glenn  Crombie 
Award  was  created  by 
the  College  Committee 
on  Special  Needs  to 
recognize  outstanding  awareness  of 
contribution.  others  re§ard 

— ing  the  impor- 

tance of  these 
services  to  students. 

The  nominee  should  have  the 
willingness  to  support  students 
and/or  colleagues  in  the  field  of 
special  needs  and  have  a strong 
sense  of  dedication. 

The  contribution  made  has  to 
have  improved  the  quality  of  the 
services  offered  to  special  needs 
and,  resulted  in  more  efficient, 
cost-effective  production. 

The  outstanding  contributions 
made  by  the  nominees  can  be 
replicated  at  other  institutions, 
must  be  original  and  extend  the 
current  knowledge  base  and 
must  have  relevance  to  the 
changing  environment  within  the 
college  special  needs  system. 

Duchesne  and  Watt  have  ex- 
celled in  a percentage  of  these 
categories. 

Although  Watt  did  not  win  an 
award,  she  did  receive  a special 
letter  of  outstanding  compli- 
ment, from  the  College  commit- 
tee on  special  needs. 
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Kathy  McManus,  one  of  four  print  shop  employees,  demonstrates  how  the  new  padding  press 
works.  The  press  shop  handles  more  than  six  million  prints  a year.  (Photo  by  Kim  Breese) 


Conestoga  print  shop  keeps  busy 


More  participation 

Plans  for  CESA  elections  need 
more  student  involvement 


By  Jose  Compta 

Conestoga’s  busy  print  shop 
turns  out  more  than  six  million 
prints  a year  and  mails  more  than 
1,000  pieces  a day. 

Vince  Alviano,  supervisor  for 
the  last  four  years  in  the  printing 
department  at  Conestoga,  said, 
“We  printed  between  six-  and 
seven-million  sheets,  in  all  colors 
and  sizes  last  year,  and  every  year 
the  amount  is  increasing.  We  also 
cut,  fold,  bind,  staple,  put  printed 
sheets  in  binders  and  make  pads.” 
There  is  only  one  print  shop  for 
all  the  campuses  in  the  college. 
The  print  shop  was  started  in 
1967,  and  was  located  between 
what  is  now  the  security  office  and 
the  Learning  Resource  Centre, 
said  Alviano. 

More  than  8,000  printing  requi- 
sitions, ranging  from  30  to  1 ,000 
copies  each,  are  completed  every 
year,  Alviano  said.  The  depart- 
ment also  controls  and  stocks  car- 
tridges for  all  laser  printers,  as 


well  as  video  and  audio  cassettes 
for  the  overhead  projectors  in  the 
college. 

Another  function  of  the  depart- 
ment is  to  take  care  of  the  col- 
lege’s mail.  Alviano  said  the  shop 
handles  an  average  of  1 ,000  pieces 
of  mail  every  day,  most  of  which 
comes  from  the  registrar’s  office. 

The  print  shop  uses  an  offset 
printer  which  can  run  100  copies 
per  minute,  and  a System  Seven 
machine,  a duplicator  with  240 
separating  bins,  which  can  run 
4,500  copies  per  hour.  “We  use 
high-speed  top-of-the-line  copi- 
ers, for  short  turn-around  time. 
Speed  is  very  important  Some- 
times people  are  waiting  while  the 
job  is  done,”  Alviano  said. 

Summer  is  the  busiest  time,  said 
Alviano.  During  this  period,  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  work  is  for  the 
bookstore.  “We  print  classroom 
handouts,  course  outlines,  course 
manuals,  advertising  and  even 
textbooks,  with  permission  from 
the  publishers,  if  they  are  not 


available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course.  In  this  case,  we  have  to  be 
careful  with  the  copyrights,”  he 
said. 

Former  Conestoga  College  stu- 
dent, Edward  Riehl,  who  took  the 
printing  course  10  years  ago,  is  the 
leadhand  for  the  printing  depart- 
ment. He  said,  “I  never  left  the 
college.  I like  the  college  environ- 
ment.” 

Lynn  Knowles,  printing  opera- 
tor for  the  department,  said  the 
most  enjoyable  part  of  her  job  is 
her  co-workers,  and  giving  people 
good  service.  “I  enjoy  having  fun 
at  work,”  says  Knowles. 

Printing  operator  Kathy 
McManus  likes  the  casual  atmos- 
phere. 

In  her  last  job  at  the  printing 
department  of  The  Co-operators, 
she  had  to  dress  up  for  work  every 
day.  “I  am  very  fortunate  to  be 
with  good  people  and  even  the 
students  who  come  here  occasion- 
ally to  get  their  essays  bound,  are 
nice,”  she  said. 


By  Don  Ross 

The  short  duration  of  continuing 
education  courses  is  a major  rea- 
son why  a part-time  student  ad- 
ministration is  difficult  to 
organize,  said  Marilyn  Black 
Lambert,  director  of  Conestoga 
College’s  continuing  education 
department 

Lambert  said  one  of  the  immedi- 
ate goals  of  the  department  is  to 
develop  a process  whereby  part- 
time  students  could  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA),  as  well  as  the 
Continuing  Education  Student 
Administration  (CESA)  board  of 
representatives. 

“It  is  difficult  for  part-time  stu- 
dents to  get  involved  in  student 
government  when  a large  number 
of  them  won’t  be  around  to  see 
any  election  results,”  Black  Lam- 
bert said. 

After  a May  11  meeting,  de- 
signed for  students  to  come  in  and 
voice  their  concerns,  failed  to  at- 
tract anyone,  Lambert  said  most 
of  the  students  “about  83  per  cent” 
are  adults  who  work. 

They  do  not  have  the  time  or 
interest  to  get  involved  with  the 
college  in  any  capacity  other  than 
finishing  their  courses.  Black 
Lambert  said. 

The  continuing  education  de- 
partment has  had  a student  asso- 
ciation since  1992. 

The  group  meets  three  times  a 
year  to  bring  in  ideas  and  con- 
cerns to  be  passed  along  to  depart- 
ment chairs,  deans,  or  the  college 
president. 

The  meeting  was  the  last  one  of 
the  year  and  was  scheduled  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  student- 
elected  officers  determined  by 
ballot 

This  was  to  be  voted  on  and 
instituted  for  the  fall  semester, 


Black  Lambert  said. 

“It  may  be  that  we  need  a vote 
among  the  student  body  on  a pol- 
icy implementation  instead  of  a 
genera]  coasensus  by  the  manage- 
ment board  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  You  can  see  the  difficulty 
in  doing  this  as  the  part-time  stu- 
dents change  every  semester,”  she 
said. 

Until  now,  whoever  showed  up 
to  the  information  meetings  was 
considered  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
students,  she  said. 

The  CESA  has  had  success  get- 
ting things  changed  in  the  past. 

Last  year  a change  was  made  to 
the  grading  scale  from  an  incom- 
plete to  an  in-progress  for  unfin- 
ished courses. 

Each  course  is  divided  into  mod- 
ules which  are  one  semester  long. 
On  the  student’s  transcript  an  in- 
complete was  given  after  each 
module  until  the  course  was  com- 
plete. 

This  might  have  confused  the 
employer  into  thinking  the  stu- 
dent had  not  finished  the  module, 
she  said. 

The  CESA  was  also  involved  in 
the  women’s  safety  audit.  Be- 
cause many  part-time  students  are 
enrolled  in  night  courses,  the 
women  complained  about  the 
danger  of  the  poorly-lit  parking 
lots. 

The  women’s  protests  led  to  a 
decision  by  the  college  to  have 
them  more  brightly  lit,  she  said. 

With  31,000  part-time  students 
registered  this  fall,  it  is  important 
that  everyone  is  adequately  rep- 
resented, Black  Lambert  said. 

“The  major  concerns  among 
part-time  students  are,  a quality 
education  at  reasonable  rates  and 
an  equal  amount  of  recognition 
from  the  public  and  employers  for 
part-time  studies  as  exists  for  full- 
time,” she  said. 


Roommates  ruminate 

Residence  residents  pick  partners 


By  Pete  Smith 

Approximately  30  students  who 
live  at  the  Rodeway  Suites  on 
Homer  Watson  Boulevard  gathered 
on  Friday,  May  12,  for  a night  of 
free  beer  and  selecting  roommates. 

The  party  was  organized  by  the 
management  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege’s residence  in  hopes  that  stu- 
dents could  choose  roommates  in  a 
social  setting  rather  than  being  as- 
signed them  by  the  staff  of  the  resi- 
dence. 

The  30  or  so  summer  residents 
attended  the  function  from  6 p.m. 
until  midnight  in  the  residence’s 
™ newly -renovated  lounge  located  in 
the  basement. 

The  management  provided  the  re- 
freshments which  included  four 
• cases  of  beer  and  10  pizzas. 

The  lounge’s  pool  table,  televi- 
sion and  four  video  games  got  a lot 
of  use  and  most  people  seemed  to 
be  having  a good  time. 


But  not  everyone  thought  the  get- 
together  was  the  ideal  setting  for 
meeting  roommates. 

“I  find  it  hard  to  meet  a roommate 
in  this  kind  of  situation,”  said  a 
source  who  preferred  not  to  be 
named.  “It’ s like  a meat  market,”  he 
said. 

Students  were  required  to  attend 
the  party  and  report  to  the  resi- 
dence’s manager  Paul  Holowaty  on 
Saturday  to  line  up  their  room- 
mates. 

Co-ed  roommates  aren’t  forbid- 
den at  the  residence,  but  they  are 
discouraged. 

“College  relationships  have  a 
funny  way  of  breaking  up,”  said 
Holowaty. 

“We  don’t  like  roommates  who 
are  in  relationships  less  serious 
than  marriage.” 

Ideally,  the  staff  would  like  to 
keep  the  students  on  the  first  floor, 
while  using  the  upper  floors  as  a 
hotel  during  the  summer. 


representative  f 
faculty  member. 


Entertainment  En^itmert^ 

Schindler's  List,  a powerful  shock  of  reality 


imvie  review 


Schindler’s  List 
Director:  Steven  Spielberg 
Home  Video 


By  Patti  Harding 

Schindler’s  List  is  ahypnotic  look 
back  to  the  time  when  Jewish  peo- 
ple where  not  considered  human. 
The  movie,  directed  by  Steven 
Spielberg,  focuses  on  how  Oskar 
Schindler,  a Nazi,  tried  to  help  all 
the  Jewish  people  he  could. 

After  the  war  and  liberation  of  the 
concentration  camps,  there  were 
less  than  4,000  Jewish  people  left 
in  Poland.  The  death  and  cruelty 
that  made  Auschwitz  infamous  was 
over  and  there  were  six  million 
Jewish  people  dead. 

Schindler  was  a man  of  remark- 
able courage  who  tried  to  make  a 
difference.  He  was  a Nazi  who  cre- 
ated bogus  work  factories  to  save 
the  Jews  from  the  Jewish  ghetto 
and  the  concentration  or  forced 
labor  camps.  He  tried  to  save  them 
from  the  death  that  was  their  only 


future. 

This  film  revealed  to  the  audience 
the  brutal  reality  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Schindler  saved  1,100 
Jewish  people  from  going  to  Aus- 
chwitz and  death  and  there  are  now 
over  6,000  descendants  from  the 
Schindler’s  List  survivors. 

Schindler’s  List,  which  consists 
of  two  three-hour  video  cassettes, 
is  a movie  that  brings  the  viewer 
into  Germany  of  the  1940s.  You 
feel  the  heartache  and  pain  of  the 


people  walking  down  the  street,  re- 
alizing the  snow  falling  from  the 
sky  is  the  ashes  of  their  people  that 
are  being  burned.  You  feel  the 
anger  and  the  humility  the  Jewish 
people  must  have  felt  at  being 
treated  as  subhuman. 

This  movie  is  another  of 
Spielberg’s  masterful  creations.  It 
is  an  excellent  film  that  will  pull  a 
tear  from  anyone’s  eye. 

The  film,  which  is  black  and 
white,  really  starts  to  pull  viewers 


in  when  the  Jewish  people  are  taken 
from  their  homes  and  put  into  a 
small  section  of  town  which  has  a 
sign  emblazoned  at  the  front  gates 
identifying  it  as  the  Jewish  Ghetto. 
This  ghetto  is  sectioned  into  two 
sides,  divided  by  a street.  The  first 
side,  Ghetto  A,  houses  the  laborers 
and  the  skilled  workers  and  the  sec- 
ond side,  Ghetto  B,  houses  the  el- 
derly, mothers  and  children. 

After  everyone  has  settled  into 
their  new  rat-infested  homes,  the 
SS  is  ordered  to  clean  out  Ghetto  B 
and  either  take  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  trains  or  kill  them.  During  the 
massacre,  Oskar  and  his  mistress 
are  on  the  hills  watching  the  killing 
and  Oskar  spots  a lone  young  girl, 
about  the  age  of  four,  wearing  a 
small  knee-length  red  coat.  The 
coat  is  the'  only  thing  in  the  entire 
movie  that  is  in  color.  As  his  eye 
follows  the  red  coat,  the  small  girl 


breaks  off  from  the  line  of  people 
going  to  the  train  and  sneaks  into  a 
doorway,  up  a staircase  and  under 
a bed.  There  she  stays  and  hides. 

Thinking  this  fortunate  soul  has 
escaped  her  doom  the  audience 
feels  relieved  and  that  there  is  a 
little  bit  of  good.  But  they  soon  find 
out  they  are  wrong. 

Later  on  Oskar  is  talking  to  a 
friend  who  is  burning  Jewish  bod- 
ies, he  sees  the  red  coat  go  by  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  The  baby  is  dead. 

A cast  that  is  headed  by  Liam 
Neeson,  Ben  Kingsley,  Ralph 
Fiennes,  Caroline  Goodall,  Jona- 
than Sagalle  and  Embeth  Davidtz  is 
outstanding  in  reproducing  the 
feelings  and  the  thoughts  of  those 
involved  in  the  Holocaust  and  those 
involved  with  Schindler. 

Schindler’s  List  is  a movie  that 
creates  disbelief  and  horror  in  all  its 
viewers. 


Love  Affair  is  an  old  fashioned  view  of  romantic  love 


movie  review 


Love  Affair 

Director:  Glen  Gordon  Caron 

Home  Video 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

Love  Affair,  now  out  on  video 
starring  Warren  Beatty  and  wife 
Annette  Bening,  pulls  no  surprises. 
The  romantic  tear-jerker,  directed 
by  Glen  Gordon  Caron,  is  every- 
thing you’d  expect  it  to  be:  elegant 
and  classy,  gushing  with  an  old- 
fashioned  view  of  romantic  love. 

A remake  of  the  1939  classic. 
Love  Affair  opens  with  Beatty  as 
dashing  ex-football  hero  Mike 
Gambril  set  to  marry  a stiff  talk 
show  host  played  by  Kate 
Capshaw.  While  on  a flight  to  Aus- 
tralia, the  stars  cross  — Beatty 
bumps  into  beautiful-yet-engaged 
singer  Terry  McKay  played  by 
Bening.  The  two  share  an  adventure 
when  their  plane  is  forced  to  land  in 
a tropical  storm  on  a sunken  vol- 
cano. 


In  a twist  of  fate,  they  both  meet 
again  on  a Russian  luxury  liner. 
Bening  looks  stunning,  clothed  like 
a goddess  of  love  in  a romantic 
wardrobe  of  soft,  flowing  pantsuits 
and  1940s-style  necklines. 

Although  the  movie  is  a remake  of 
a classic,  the  soft  lighting  deliber- 
ately shining  on  Bening ’s  angelic 
face  recaptures  a ’40s  aura  that  em- 
phasizes the  classic  theme  of  the 


movie.  The  soft  lights  complement 
both  Bening  and  Beatty  — after  all, 
no  one  really  wants  to  see  the  wrin- 
kles and  blemishes  on  modern 
stars’  faces  exposed  in  today’s 
harshly-lit  films. 

Even  the  music  reflects  the  classic 
theme  of  Love  Affair.  Forties 
swoon  songs  reminiscent  of  the 
dance  numbers  of  Fred  Astaire  and 
Ginger  Rogers  croon  in  the  back- 


Shallow Grave  a savage  Scottish  thriller 


Shallow  Grave 
Director:  Danny  Boyle 
Princess  Cinema,  Waterloo 


By  Anna  C.  Done 

Alex,  Juliet  and  David  are  in  a 
bind.  Their  mysterious  new  flat- 
mate has  just  overdosed  on  an  as- 
sortment of  pharmaceuticals, 
leaving  behind  a large  suitcase 
stuffed  with  cash.  Should  Alex,  Ju- 
liet and  David  keep  the  cash  or 
come  clean  and  say  goodbye  to  the 
few  hundred-thousand  pounds? 

If  the  three  hadn’t  kept  the  money, 
there  wouldn’ t have  been  a story,  so 
of  course  they  kept  it,  and  their 
lives  become  tangled  webs  of  de- 
ceit as  the  film  explores  what  hap- 
pens to  love  and  friendship  when 
murder  and  money  are  added  to  the 
equation. 

Shallow  Grave,  directed  by 
Danny  Boyle,  is  a savage  Scottish 
thriller  that  is  distinctly  British  in 
its  excruciating  twists  of  irony  and 
blunt  assessments  of  human  rela- 
tionships. Not  for  those  with  a weak 
stomach,  this  grisly  tale  has  the  au- 
dience alternately  squirming  and 
laughing. 

The  cast  is  well  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  successful,  late  20-some- 
things  who  find  themselves  facing 
their  own  demons  when  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions  start  haunt- 
ing them. 

Ewan  McGregor,  previously  seen 
in  the  film  Being  Human,  plays 
Alex,  a fresh-mouthed,  fresh-faced 


journalist.  Alex  wants  to  be  Romeo 
to  Juliet,  but  is  too  immature  to  rest 
his  acid  tongue  long  enough  to  tell 
her  so. 

The  role  of  the  dispassionate  Doc- 
tor Juliet  is  well  executed  by  Kerry 
Fox,  whose  role  in  An  Angel  At  My 
Table  received  accolades  interna- 
tionally. Fox  deftly  portrays  the 
manipulative  Juliet  whose  plotting 
ways  get  her  into  deep  trouble. 

The  highlight  of  the  cast  is  defi- 
nitely Christopher  Eccleston  as  the 
high-strung,  incredibly  uptight  ac- 
countant David,  who  snaps  under 
the  strain  and  becomes  an  attic- 
dwelling peeping  Tom  with  a taste 
for  murder. 

Other  notable  performances  in  the 
film  are  the  two  hoods,  who  are 
trying  to  find  the  dead  Hugo,  or 
more  specifically  his  money,  and 
leave  behind  them  a trail  of  torture 
and  mayhem. 

Tne  film  is  highly  polished  and 
uses  interesting  subjective  hand- 


held tracking  camera  techniques  to 
bring  the  audience  into  the  film, 
especially  in  the  scenes  in  which 
the  camera  takes  David’s  voyeur 
perspective  from  up  in  the  attic. 

Although  not  a high-budget  Hol- 
lywood production,  the  film  is  a 
high-quality  creation  that  clearly 
exhibits  both  the  director’s  and 
cinematographer’s  mastery  of  the 
camera. 

The  opening  scenes  in  the  film  in 
which  the  camera  tracks  up  the  spi- 
ral wrought-iron  staircase,  are  the 
first  indication  to  the  audience  that 
they  are  in  for  a cinematic  treat. 

Although  the  film  is  somewhat 
gory,  it  is  an  intelligent  thriller  that 
never  loses  its  audience  or  its  pace. 

Shallow  Grave  is  playing  limited 
dates  at  the  Princess  Cinema  in  Wa- 
terloo but  will  inevitably  return  in 
the  coming  months. 

If  you  miss  the  big-screen  experi- 
ence, watch  for  the  video  release 
later  this  summer. 


Joe  Cordero  enjoys  the  sunshine  and  warm  weather  while 
playing  tennis  with  his  wife  Maxine  on  May  12  at  the  Doon 
courts.  (Photo  by  Nicole  Bardeau) 


Return  to  sender 


ground,  perfect  theme  music  for 
Bening’ s dazzling  entrances.  The 
music  swells  into  a climax  when 
Beatty  sweeps  Bening  off  her  feet 
as  they  dance  on  the  deck  in  the 
moonlight.  The  camera  then  pans 
over  to  their  sultry  silhouettes  float- 
ing together  like  Astaire  and  Rog- 
ers in  a passionate  waltz. 

Director  Caron  makes  double  sure 
you  get  the  romantic  point  of  the 
movie  in  his  use  of  wine  as  symbol- 
ism. Bening  constantly  dangles  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a long-stemmed 
wine  glass  in  her  hands  — a guard- 
ian of  the  traditional  juice  of  pas- 
sion. 

The  story  unfolds  when  Bening 
agrees  to  go  with  Beatty  to  visit  his 
aunt,  played  wonderfully  by  Kath- 
erine Hepburn,  on  the  beautiful  is- 
land of  Tahiti  for  three  days  before 
they  both  head  for  Australia. 


The  lovestruck  couple  decides  to 
meet  each  other  on  the  Empire 
State  Building  in  three  months  at  5 
p.m.  to  see  if  their  love  is  real. 
However,  in  a climactic  dash  to  the 
building  to  reach  Beatty,  Bening  is 
injured  and  sent  to  the  hospital, 
thickening  the  plot. 

The  end  is  quite  predictable  and 
mushy,  yet  charming. 

The  fact  the  movie  is  also  free  of 
torrid  sex  scenes  usually  character- 
istic of  modem  romance  films  only 
reinforces  Caron’s  elegant  theme 
of  classic  1940s  romance. 

The  most  memorable  quote  of  the 
movie  is  a good  reason  to  see  the 
film.  Hepburn  wisely  instructs 
Bening,  saying:  “The  trick  in  life 
isn’t  getting  what  you  want,  my 
dear,  it’s  wanting  it  after  you  get 
it.” 

How  true. 
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Economics  overpowering  tradition 

When  it  comes  to  the  elderly 
the  East- West  gap  is  narrowing 


Mrs.  Lin  (right)  living  with,  and  being  cared  for  by  her  daughter 
(centre),  is  visited  in  their  ancestral  home  in  Lim-Pien,  Taiwan,  by 
her  grandaughter  (left).  (Photo  by  Jose  compta) 


By  Jose  Compta 

Koichi  Tsuchida  is  a Japanese- 
Canadian.  He  was  bom  in  the  Nii- 
gata-ken  Prefecture  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Hon- 
shu. As  a young  man  he  felt  a strong 
desire  to  travel  and  learn  about 
other  cultures.  After  spending  sev- 
eral years  in  Europe  and  South 
America,  he  landed  in  Canada,  spe- 
cifically Aberfoyle,  Ont. 

Tsuchida  is  the  oldest  son  in  his 
family  and,  according  to  Japanese 
custom,  he  should  be  living  with  his 
parents,  in  their  ancestral  home,  to 
take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age. 
He  says  he  should  be  continuing  the 
tradition,  and  eventually  pass  the 
custom  onto  his  oldest  son. 

But  taking  up  residence  in  Can- 
ada disrupted  that  tradition, 
Tsuchida  says,  and  he  passed  to  his 
brother  the  task  of  ensuring  their 
parents  are  cared  for  in  their  later 
years. 

Tsuchida  was  raised  in  a culture 
in  which  the  young  cared  for  the 
old,  and  the  old  expected  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  young.  He  says  he 
is  lucky  to  have  a brother  who  took 
over  his  filial  duties.  Otherwise,  he 
says,  his  parents  might  have  been 
destined  for  a seniors’  institution. 

Tsuchida  does  not  appear  bitter, 
only  realistic,  in  his  appraisal  of  a 
situation  that  has  changed  dramati- 
cally over  the  past  two  decades. 
And,  the  experts  say,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  change. 

There  appear  to  be  three  signifi- 
cant contributors  to  that  change, 
namely  economics,  an  aging  popu- 
lation, and  westernization,  or  the 


adoption  of  western  ideas,  mainly 
independence. 

Hiro  Sasaki,  a mechanical  engi- 
neer from  Japan  who  now  lives  in 
Guelph,  says,  “There  are  several 
hundred  thousand  workers  in  Japan 
that  have  been  transferred  by  their 
companies  to  work  in  faraway  cit- 
ies or  even  abroad  and,  mostly  for 
economic  reasons,  cannot  take  their 
families  with  them.  They  are  lim- 
ited to  see  them  once  a month  and 
sometimes  even  less.” 

In  Taiwan,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment’s 1993  year  book,  tradi- 
tional family  harmony  is  now 
threatened  by  the  rise  of  a modem, 
post-agricultural  economy  in  the 
Taiwan  area.  The  book  says  many 
young  people  have  left  the  family 
farm  to  establish  nuclear  families  in 
urban  areas,  and  it  is  now  common 
for  both  husband  and  wife  to  work 
full  time  outside  the  home.  Often, 
children  are  cared  for  by  the  school 
system.  Grandpa  and  grandma  are 
visited  during  major  holidays.  Cur- 


rently, 6.2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Taiwan  is  over  65.  By  the 
year  2000,  more  than  eight  per  cent 
will  be  over  65.  A smaller  percent- 
age of  wage-earners,  then,  will 
have  to  care  for  a larger  percentage 
of  elderly. 

In  a story  in  the  March  1,  1993, 
issue  of  the  Japan  Times  Weekly, 
the  Nihon  University  Population 
Research  Institute  (NUPRI)  pre- 
dicted that  women  in  Japan  not 
working  outside  the  home  will  bear 
an  increasingly  heavier  responsi- 
bility to  care  for  the  aged. 

Also  in  that  story,  Naohiro 
Ogawa,  a professor  of  population 
economics  at  NUPRI,  stressed  the 
need  to  develop  a network  of  peo- 
ple in  a community  dedicated  to 
helping  the  aged  who  are  ill  or  liv- 
ing alone. 

The  problems  in  the  East  are  well 
known  in  the  West,  where  there 
also  appears  to  be  an  acceleration 
of  change. 

In  a story  in  the  Aug.  17,  1992, 
Ottawa  Citizen,  Vem  Bengtson,  a 
professor  of  sociology  and  director 
of  research  at  the  Andrus  Gerontol- 
ogy Centre  at  the  University  of 


Southern  California,  said,  “In  1900 
only  one  in  10  couples  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  60  (in  North  Amer- 
ica) had  one  or  more  of  their  parents 
still  alive.  Ninety  years  later  56  per- 
cent of  couples  that  age  had  at  least 
two  parents  alive. 

“I  estimate  that  half  the  35-year- 
olds  today  will  have  a dependent 
parent  alive  for  at  least  20  years 
before  that  parent  dies,”  said 
Bengtson. 

Alan  Pifer,  former  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Corp.,  now  heads  that 
organization’s  Aging  Society  Pro- 
ject. In  a July  1986  Victoria  Times- 
Colonist  story,  he  said,  “Population 
aging  is  a phenomenon  totally  dif- 
ferent from  individual  aging.” 
While  individuals  inevitably  grow 
old,  he  explained,  societies  do  not 


necessarily  age  commensurately, 
and  populations  can  become  older 
or  younger  depending  on  fertility 
rates  and  changes  in  life  expectan- 
cies. 

Lydia  Bronte,  Aging  Society 
Project  staff  director,  said  “Our  ob- 
servation was  that  (western)  soci- 
ety as  a whole  was  not  aware  of  the 
changes  going  on  around  them. 
People  were  not  interested  in  any- 
thing related  to  aging.” 

By  contrast,  Pifer  said,  “In  Japan, 
population  aging  is  an  issue  of  the 
highest  priority.  They  are  ex- 
tremely worried  about  whether  an 
aging  workforce  is  going  to  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  world  market- 
place.” He  added,  “Japan  is  a 
younger  country  than  we  are,  but 
aging  very  rapidly.  Shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  century,  Japan  will  be  the 
oldest.” 

Takemochi  Ishii,  a professor  at 
the  University  of  Tokyo,  said  in 
Look  Japan  magazine  in  1991,  in 
Japan  a 60th  anniversary,  (kan- 
reki),  is  especially  celebrated  be- 
cause it  was  once  rare  to  achieve 
that  age.  He  said  people  over  60 
were  at  one  time  considered  a fi- 


nancial and  psychological  burden. 
Recently  that  mindset  has  given 
way  to  the  expectation  that  not  only 
do  people  live  well  past  kanreki, 
they  remain  active  and  fulfilled  into 
their  70s  and  beyond,  said  Ishii. 

Tsuchida  says,  “Other  landmarks 
of  age  are  the  70th,  88th  (88  resem- 
bles the  Chinese  character  for  good 
luck),  and  90th  birthdays.” 

He  says  October  15  is  a national 
holiday,  called  Old-People’s  Day, 
when  the  young  stage  games  and 
shows,  and  perform  for  the  elderly. 
On  that  day,  municipal  government 
representatives  honor  the  elderly 
living  in  the  area  and  present  them 
with  gifts. 

In  Taiwan,  according  to  govern- 
ment statistics,  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy for  men,  rose  to  7 1 .3  years 


in  1990.  For  females  it  went  to  76.7 
years.  The  percentage  of  total 
population  over  65  years  of  age  is 
growing  in  the  East,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  West. 

The  Japanese  government,  in  a 
1994  report,  said  the  ratio  of  old 
people  living  with  their  children  in 
Japan  is  79  per  cent.  In  South  Korea 
it  is  83 .2  per  cent,  in  France  65 .3  per 
cent,  in  Germany  50.7  percent,  and 
in  the  United  States  50  per  cent. 

Victor  Ugimoto,  a professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  says,  “Due  to  the  cultural 
assimilation  there  is  a decline  of 
respect  for  the  elders,  more  notice- 
able in  later  generations.  Second 
Canadian-born  generations  would 
be  less  likely  to  follow  traditions 
than  the  first  generation  of  immi- 
grants. New  generations  are  chang- 
ing from  community  values  to 
personal  values.” 

Some  ethnic  groups  have 
stronger  and  tighter  links  and  the 
decline  works  at  a slower  pace, 
Ugimoto  says.  “The  Polish  expect 
to  live  with  and  look  after  their 


children,  and  expect  reciprocation, 
but  even  the  oriental  immigrants 
like  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Viet- 
namese, run  into  a conflict  of  val- 
ues between  generations,  in  many 
aspects  of  live  including  expecta- 
tions in  the  care  for  the  elderly, 
eating,  dating,  and  even  partying. 

“It  should  be  an  integration  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  val- 
ues. The  elderly  grandparents 
should  look  after  the  children  be- 
tween one  and  five  years  old  to 
create  a stronger  family  bond.” 

The  report  compiled  by  the  Japa- 
nese government  notes  that  Japa- 
nese lifestyles  are  rapidly 
becoming  more  individual-ori- 
ented and  less  family-oriented. 
“There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
seniors  who  prefer  to  live  sepa- 
rately from  their  children,”  it  says, 
and  thus  society  should  share  more 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  older 
people. 

Of  those  maintaining  households 
separate  from  their  children,  only 
3 1 per  cent  of  Japanese  seniors  see 
their  children  more  than  once  a 
week,  says  the  report,  while  the  ra- 
tio reaches  more  than  60  per  cent 
for  Western  counterparts. 

Mary  Rooney,  89,  formerly  of 
Toronto,  moved  to  Norfolk  Manor 
in  Guelph  seven  years  ago  when  her 
husband,  then  89,  become  seriously 
ill  and  she  could  not  take  care  of 
him.  She  chose  Guelph  because  one 
of  their  sons  lives  there  and  accom- 
modation in  a Toronto  retirement 
home  was  not  immediately  avail- 
able. Rooney  is  the  president  of  the 
residents  council  at  Norfolk  Manor. 

She  says,  “The  morals  of  people 
have  now  changed.”  She  says  par- 
ents send  children  to  pre-school  at 
an  early  age  and  that  prevents  them 
from  learning  about  caring  within 
the  family  unit.  The  children  don  t 
see  their  parents  looking  after  them, 
and  later  in  life  will  not  feel  obliged 
to  look  after  their  parents,  she  con- 
cludes. 

For  better  or  worse,  her  assess- 
ment appears  to  be  valid  for  more 
countries  than  Canada. 


ive  of  the  residents  at  Norfolk  Manor,  from  left:  Ella  Parker,  82;  Olive  Garton,  79;  Gladys  Ewing,  85, 
uth  Goldman  59;  and  Dorothy  Spall,  81.  Life  in  a residence  is  not  restricted  to  seniors  in  western 

(Photo  by  Jose  Compta) 


The  ratio  of  old  people  living  with  their  children 
in  Japan  is  79  per  cent.  In  South  Korea  it  is  83.2 
per  cent,  in  France  65.3  per  cent, 
in  Germany  50.7  per  cent,  and 
in  the  United  States  50  per  cent. 
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How  far  are  we  willing  to  go  to  look  young  longer? 


Cashing  in  on  an  age-old  anxiety 


By  Jeannette  Cantin 

Blame  it  on  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

In  1512,  he  was  granted  permis- 
sion by  the  Spanish  king  to  search 
for,  find,  conquer  and  colonize 
Bimini,  reputed  home  of  the  foun- 
tain of  youth. 

Instead,  he  found  Florida. 

Today,  in  an  age  when  melanoma 
and  sunblock  are  household  words, 
the  Sunshine  State  hardly  qualifies 
as  a fountain  of  youth. 

Ponce  de  Leon  is  a 16th-century 
example  of  how  far  people  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  restore  youth.  The 
methods  and  means  may  have 
changed,  but  the  urgency  remains. 
Armed  with  everything  from  over- 
the-counter  anti-aging  creams  to 
plastic  surgery,  women  — and  in- 
creasingly, men  — are  battling  the 
inevitable. 

The  business  of  cosmetic  manu- 
facturing is  amultibillion-dollar  in- 
dustry. An  article  in  the  February 
1994  issue  of  Marketing  reports  the 
retail  sales  of  eye  creams,  toners, 
and  creams  containing  alpha  hy- 
droxy acids  (AHAs)  grew  at  an  av- 
erage of  seven  per  cent  a year  for 
the  five  years  ending  1992. 

The  story  presents  statistics  com- 
piled by  Neilson  Marketing  Re- 
search of  Markham,  Ont.,  and 
reports  that,  in  Canada,  sales  of 
anti-aging  creams  and  lotions 
jumped  20  per  cent  to  more  than 
$25  million  during  the  12  months 
ending  October  1993.  The  figures 
reflect  drugstore  purchases  only. 

Alpha  hydroxy  acids  are  derived 
from  sugar-cane  plants  or  fruits. 
Cosmetics  companies  claim  the  ac- 
ids smooth  fine  wrinkles  and  sun- 
damaged  skin. 

NeoStrata,  a company  that  pro- 


the proper  allotment  of  cleansers 
and  creams  to  keep  skin  looking 
healthy.  The  supply  lasts  about 
three  months.  A lot  of  people  come 
to  the  counter  expecting  quick 
fixes,  Reyes  says,  but  notes  that  it 
isn’t  enough  to  try  a proper  skin- 
care  regimen  for  a week  and  expect 
results. 

The  main  concern  of  women 
lately,  Reyes  says,  is  sun  damage, 
which  has  resulted  in  a demand  for 
creams  and  foundations  with  sun- 
screen, both  to  address  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  the  sun 
and  to  boost  sales. 

Dr.  Joanne  Willoughby,  a 
Guelph  dermatologist,  says  the 
main  cause  of  an  aging  appearance 
is  sun  exposure.  She  is  quick  to 
point  out  there  is  no  fountain  of 
youth.  Over-the-counter  AHA 
creams  can  minimize  fine  lines,  she 
says,  but  many  companies  don’t  re- 
veal the  concentration  of  the  acid 
contained  in  the  cream  and  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  product. 

For  a more  aggressive  approach 
to  skin  damage  than  the  creams, 
there  are  AHA  peels,  which  use  a 
high  concentration  of  glycolic  acid 
to  remove  dead  cells  from  the 
outer-most  layer  of  skin,  and  cause 
the  surface  skin  to  appear  smooth 
and  tight 

In  Canada,  the  price  of  an  AHA 
peel  is  $75  to  $200  per  application. 
Because  it  is  gentle  and  gradual,  six 
to  eight  peels  are  usually  required. 

Willoughby  says  there  is  slight 
burning,  but  such  a peel  leaves  no 
scarring  or  permanent  pigment 
problems  which  is  often  the  case 
with  deeper  peels. 

Still,  Willoughby  says,  she  usu- 
ally tries  to  talk  patients  out  of 


duces  AHA  creams,  says  they  help 
loosen  and  remove  the  dead  cells 
that  accumulate  on  the  surface,  and 
improve  skin  appearance  and  tex- 
ture. 

AHA  creams  are  a hot  seller.  The 
article  in  Marketing  reports  that  Es- 
tee  Lauder’s  Fruition  cream  topped 
$4  million  in  retail  sales  in  Canada. 
Avon’s  Anew  did  $75-million 
worth  of  sales  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  1993.  Elizabeth 
Arden’s  Ceramide  Time  Complex 
moisture  cream  did  $1  million  in 
retail  sales  that  same  year. 

Marylu  Reyes,  a Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  sales  representative  for 
Elizabeth  Arden,  says  the  cream  is 
a popular  product,  despite  its  price 
— $63  for  a 25-millilitre  container. 
That  price  doesn’t  include  $60  for 
the  pre-treatment  required  to  get  the 
skin  accustomed  to  the  acid. 

On  average,  Reyes  says,  a cus- 
tomer can  expect  to  spend  $1 17  for 


them.  With  AHA  peels,  changes  in 
the  skin  are  subtle,  she  says.  If  a 
patient  is  “expecting  to  look  like 
Elizabeth  Taylor”  afterwards,  he  or 
she  is  going  to  be  disappointed.  As 
well,  she  notes,  it  is  a waste  of 
money  if  peel  patients  don’t  bother 
to  protect  their  skin  from  further 
sun  exposure. 

Willoughby  says  she  has  male 
patients  concerned  with  aesthetics, 
but  they  are  the  minority.  It’s  not 
that  men  don’t  share  such  concerns, 
she  says,  but  it’s  mostly  women 
who  articulate  them.  “Women  are 
more  informed  about  their  op- 
tions,” she  says,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably because  they  are  the  main 
target  for  advertisements  and  infor- 
mation. 

According  to  an  Angus  Reid 
study,  partially  reprinted  in  the  Feb. 
8,  1993,  issue  of  Marketing,  men 
spend  just  as  much  money  on 
primping  and  preening  as  women 


do.  The  study,  conducted  on  behalf 
of  S.C.  Johnson  and  Son,  found  that 
Canadians  of  both  sexes  spend  $37 
a month  on  personal  grooming 
items  such  as  shave  preps,  hair 
sprays,  gels,  shampoos  and  the  like. 
The  study  also  found  that  “men 
over  the  age  of  55  actually  spend  $5 
more  than  their  female  counter- 
parts.” 


date  for  plastic  surgery.  Wyshynski 
estimates  that  he  turns  down  a third 
to  one-half  of  his  patients  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  one  of  which  is  health 
problems  that  make  them  poor  risks 
for  surgery. 

Trickier  still  is  dissuading  people 
who  should  never  have  cosmetic 
surgery  because  of  unrealistic  ex- 
pectations. Patients  who  “pin  all  of 


feel? 

Beryl  Smart,  a “50-something” 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area  woman, 
recently  allowed  CKCO-TV  to  fol- 
low her  through  her  face-lift  expe- 
rience. Smart  said  the  decision  had 
nothing  to  do  with  self-esteem. 
Rather,  it  was  a desire  to  take  10 
years  off  her  face. 

In  the  days  following  the  surgery, 


This  would  come  as  no  surprise 
to  Dr.  Peter  Wyshynski,  a Waterloo 
plastic  surgeon  and  past  president 
of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Aes- 
thetic (Cosmetic)  Plastic  Surgery 
(CSAPS).  He  says  there  is  a defi- 
nite increase  in  men  seeking  cos- 
metic surgery. 

Wyshynski  says  men  are  prob- 
ably more  vain  than  women,  but 
don’t  want  to  admit  it  In  South 
America,  the  culture  is  such  that  85 
per  cent  of  cosmetic  surgery  recipi- 
ents are  men,  he  says. 

In  North  America,  15  per  cent  of 
surgery  patients  are  men,  says  Wy- 
shynski, compared  to  approxi- 
mately five  per  cent  30  years  ago, 
when  he  first  entered  his  profes- 
sion. 

At  the  1992  annual  meeting  of 
CSAPS,  Wyshynski  cited  a 70  per 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of  cos- 
metic surgeries  performed  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  estimated  that  the 
next  decade  will  see  a doubling  of 
those  numbers. 

According  to  Wyshynski,  part  of 
this  increase  represents  a trend  to- 
ward “preventative  maintenance.” 
In  the  mid-1960s,  Wyshynski  says, 
the  average  age  of  a patient  seeking 
cosmetic  surgery  was  60-plus,  but 
now  it’s  between  40  and  45.  Even 
women  in  their  30s  are  seeking  so- 
lutions to  early  signs  of  aging,  he 
says. 

Wyshynski  attributes  this  to  a 
“healthy”  culture  rather  than  a 
“youth”  culture.  People,  he  says, 
are  living  healthier,  more  active 
lifestyles  and  want  to  “ensure  that 
the  image  facing  them  in  the  mirror 
will  suit  their  mental  image.” 

Other  reasons  for  getting  surgery 
include  job  security.  An  increase  in 
layoffs  in  the  middle-age  years 
means  increased  competition  with 
younger  people.  Wyshy  iski  says 
that,  while  a person  may  ave  the 
experience  and  energy  for  an  em- 
ployment position,  aging  signs 
such  as  baggy  eyelids  can  be  mis- 
interpreted as  tiredness. 

This  is  especially  true  for  men 
who  tend  to  show  their  age  initially 
in  this  area,  he  says,  and  looking 
fresh  and  alert  can  help  the  image 
they  present. 

Not  everybody  is  a good  candi- 


their failures  in  life  on  some  trivial 
physical  attribute,”  Wyshynski 
says,  should  not  be  touched  be- 
cause they  are  looking  for  “200  per 
cent  perfection.” 

Cosmetic  surgery  has  long  been 
associated  with  movie  stars  and  the 
affluent,  but  Wyshynski  says  he 
sees  the  “entire  gamut  of  society.” 
The  cost  of  procedures  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  surgery  required, 
the  experience  of  the  surgeon,  and 
the  locale. 

Prices  for  face-lifts,  the  most 
common  surgery  for  women,  range 
from  $3,000  to  $10,000;  eye  tucks, 
the  most  common  surgery  for  men, 
from  $ 1 ,500  to  $3 ,000  for  both  lids; 
neck  and  jowls,  $800  to  $2,000. 
The  rapidly  growing  procedure  of 
lipo-suction  ranges  from  $2,500  to 
$4,000  for  the  trunk  area. 

Besides  the  cost,  there  are  risks 
beyond  the  normal  surgical  risks 
such  as  a reaction  to  the  anesthetic. 
In  a pamphlet  on  surgical  proce- 
dures distributed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Plastic  and  Reconstruc- 
tive Surgeons,  the  risks  listed  range 
from  conspicuous  scarring  to  per- 


manent injury  to  nerves  that  control 
facial  muscles. 

Wyshynski  says  he  and  his  col- 
leagues are  required  to  present  pos- 
sible risks  to  a patient,  but  the 
occurrence  of  complication  is  rare; 
he  says  he  has  seen  no  such  cases  in 
his  30  years  of  practice.  Statisti- 
cally, he  says,  it’s  safer  than  getting 
into  a car. 

And,  it  seems,  almost  as  com- 
mon. The  figures  show  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people  are  willing  to 
spend  a lot  of  money  to  alter  the 
effects  of  time.  Is  it  as  simple  as 
wanting  to  look  as  good  as  you 
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Smart  entertained  doubts  about  her 
decision.  Swelling  and  bruising 
caused  her  to  be  in  constant  pain.  “I 
looked  in  the  bathroom  mirror  and 
I couldn’t  see  me  at  all,  not  even  my 
eyes,”  she  said.  “It  was  very,  very 
scary.” 

Three  months  later,  the  pain  was 
a distant  memory.  “I’d  do  it  again, 
no  problem,”  Smart  said. 

Social  worker  Steve  Scrutton,  in 
his  1992  book.  Aging,  Healthy  and 
in  Control,  said,  “The  prospect  of 
old  age  is  widely  feared.”  He  said 
it  isn’t  aging  itself  that  is  feared,  but 
the  “ageist  stereotypes  which  asso- 
ciate it  with  pain,  illness,  and  dis- 
ease.” This  ageism,  he  said,  exists 
in  everyone  because  of  the  sociali- 
zation process. 

According  to  John  Hirdes,  a Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  gerontology 
professor,  society  has  accepted 
ageism  and  ageist  humor.  He  finds 
this  disturbing  because  this  behav- 
ior isn’t  tolerated  when  it’s  gender- 
based  or  racial. 

“There’s  a fair  bit  of  debate  over 
how  harmful  ageist  humor  is,”  he 
says.  Some  argue  that  agesim  isn’t 


harmful  because  everyone  ages. 
Therefore,  “we’re  all  going  to  be 
the  butt  of  our  own  humor,”  Hirdes 
says. 

However,  he  adds,  teenagers 
don’t  ever  think  of  themselves  as 
becoming  old.  In  this  case,  the  hu- 
mor is  directed  at  a group. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown 
that  being  attractive  can  affect  the 
impression  formed  by  others. 
Judgments  ranging  from  level  of 
intelligence  to  happiness  have  been 
based  on  appearance  alone. 

See  cashing  in  page  12 


Statistically,  plastic  sur 
gery  is  "safer  than  get- 
ting into  a car." 

— Dr.  Peter  Wyshynski 
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Seniors  sweating  it  out 

Fitness  no  longer 
domain  of  the  young 


by  Leanne  Moses 

It’s  8 a.m. 

The  gym  at  the  Waterloo  Lincoln 
Road  YMCA  is  empty  except  for  a 
man  making  solitary  rounds  on  the 
overhead  track.  Two  women  mean- 
der in  and  begin  to  walk  around  the 
gym.  They  chat  quietly.  Then  two 
more  women  arrive  and  start  warm- 
ing up.  Gradually,  the  noise  level 
increases  as  the  room  fills  with  the 
laughter  and  animated  conversa- 
tions of  about  60  people  making 
their  brisk  circuits. 

The  formal  class  begins  with  a 
warm-up  and  some  stretching. 
Then  it’s  into  the  hard  stuff  — 
working  the  quadriceps  and  ham- 
strings. “Quads  of  steel,  every- 
body,” the  instructor  yells.  She 
walks  around  the  gym  to  make  sure 
no  one  is  cheating.  She  winks  and 
says,  “They’ve  worked  up  to  this.” 
The  participants  untie  elastic 
ropes  from  around  their  waists  for 
some  high  resistance  arm  work. 
“Anyone  know  where  your  triceps 
are?”  the  instructor  asks.  One 
woman  shows  her.  “You  bet,  that 
flabby  part  right  under  the  arm  — 
but  it  isn’t  flabby  anymore,  is  it?” 
Next,  it’s  time  for  aerobics.  The 
music  is  not  the  usual  rap  or  funk 
mix,  but  songs  from  the  big  band 
era  such  as  I’m  Just  Wild  About 
Harry  and  Y ou  M ade  Me  Lo v e 
You.  It’s  stuff  to  sing  along  to  — 
and  some  of  the  participants  do. 

Wanda  Kalbfleisch  leads  the 
warm-up.  Her  friend,  Anne  McKit- 
trick,  says,  “She  can  outshout  any- 
one.” Wanda  is  72. 

This  fitness  class  is  for  seniors. 
Meanwhile,  about  300  seniors 
have  been  walking  circuits  at 
Fairview  Park  mall  in  Kitchener 
since  7 a.m. 

“It  is  a reason  to  get  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning,”  says  79-year-old 
Mary  Craig.  “I  wouldn’t  get  up  at  6 
a.m.  if  I didn’t  come  here.” 

The  mall-walking  group  at 
Fairview  Park  has  almost  600 
members  — mostly  seniors  in  their 


70s  and  80s.  A few  are  in  their  90s. 

Mary  and  her  friends  walk  six 
days  a week,  six  rounds  a day.  That 
totals  about  five  kilometres  per  day 
which  averages  about  1,600  kilo- 
metres per  year. 

But  why  all  this  activity? 

For  many,  exercise  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  their  doctors  as  a remedy 
for  a variety  of  ailments  and  condi- 
tions such  as  heart  problems  or  ar- 
thritis. 

Sheila  and  Harold  Matthews, 
both  57,  and  Harold’s  parents, 
Lome,  78,  and  Helen,  79,  also  be- 
long to  the  mall-walking  group. 
Lome  and  Helen  have  been  coming 
for  eight  years  now,  and  figure  they 
have  walked  almost  1 3,000  kilome- 
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tres.  They  say  there  is  a lot  of  bene- 
fit to  walking  and  keeping  physi- 
cally active. 

Helen  had  a quadruple  bypass  op- 
eration and  has  had  two  aneurisms. 
After  her  last  operation,  she  was 
back  walking  within  two  months. 
She  says  her  doctor  tells  her  to  keep 
walking  because  it  helps  keep  her 
blood  pressure  down. 

Lisa  Moses,  an  occupational 
therapist  at  Cambridge  Memorial 
Hospital,  recommends  walking  as 
the  best  form  of  exercise  because 
anyone  can  do  it,  and  many  people 
are  more  motivated  to  walk  than  to 
do  any  other  form  of  exercise. 

Moses  says  it  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  get  fit  because  it  allows 


people  to  sustain  a heart  rate,  is  easy 
on  the  joints,  and  it  is  easy  to  do  the 
required  20  minutes  necessary  for 
aerobic  benefit. 

“There  are  very  few  people  who 
can’t  walk,”  says  Sheila  Matthews. 
“How  vigorous  is  up  to  you.” 

Sandy  Tomlinson,  a volunteer 

“Being  fit  is  like  having  a 
suit  of  armor  that  pro- 
tects you.  ” 

Prevention  Magazine 

with  the  City  of  Kitchener  parks 
and  recreation  program,  says  he 
thinks  walking  is  great  because  it 
works  the  entire  body.  “You  use 
your  arms  to  pump  and  it  works 
your  legs,  your  heart  and  your 
lungs.” 

Tomlinson  arrives  at  Fairview 
Park  mall  before  7 a.m.  to  let  people 
in  to  walk  their  rounds.  He  says 
many  people  who  come  out  to  the 
mall  were  told  that  they  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  walk  again,  but  they  are 
determined.  “Even  if  you’re  just 
crawling,  it  escalates  and  pretty 
soon  you’re  passing  people.” 

Medical  experts  agree  exercise 
aids  in  prevention  and  recovery. 
According  to  Future  Youth,  a 1987 
book  about  aging  published  by  Pre- 
vention Magazine,  “Being  fit  is  like 
having  a suit  of  armor  that  protects 
you.”  Physical  activity  can  help 
older  people  improve  co-ordina- 
tion, stamina,  and  endurance  as 
well  as  reduce  fatigue  and  the  repair 
time  for  injuries,  the  magazine 
says. 

Exercise  also  helps  protect  older 
people  against  injuries  because  it 
increases  strength,  confidence  and 
balance,  and  improves  reaction 
time,  according  to  the  magazine’s 
researchers. 

Future  Youth  also  claims  exer- 
cise helps  alleviate  symptoms  in 
some  of  the  diseases  of  aging,  such 
as  diabetes,  arthritis,  osteoporosis, 
high  blood  pressure  and  heart  dis- 
ease. 


The  seniors  in  the  fitness  class  at  the  Lincoln  Road  YMCA  in  Waterloo  work  their  arm  during 

the  strength-training  component  of  their  class.  After  participants  finish  toning  their  muscles,  they  take 
part  in  an  aerobic  class.  {Photo  by  Leanne  Moses) 


For  many  seniors,  walking  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  forms  of 
exercise  because  it  is  easy  to  get  the  minimum  20-minute  workout 
required  for  the  cardiovascular  system,  it  is  easy  on  the  joints,  and 
it  is  enjoyable.  (Photo  by  Leanne  Moses) 


Moses  says  many  people  can 
control  adult-onset  diabetes  with 
exercise.  Tomlinson  says  he  knows 
of  two  diabetics  in  the  walking 
group  who  no  longer  take  insulin. 
One  man  used  to  take  two  needles 
daily,  but  after  eight  months  of 
walking,  he  has  done  away  with  the 
needles  altogether. 

Although  many  seniors  say  their 
doctors  tell  them  to  exercise  for 
health  problems,  the  likelihood  that 
exercise  will  help  them  remain  in- 
dependent is  a common  motivating 
factor. 

Moses  says  part  of  her  job  is  to 
provide  rehabilitation  programs  for 
elderly  people  who  want  to  be  able 
to  look  after  themselves.  She  says 
age  is  not  a factor  and  it  is  never  too 
late  to  start.  “Anyone  can  get 
stronger  — even  a 107-year-old 
person.” 

That  107-year-old  broke  his  hip 
but  wishes  to  stay  in  his  small 
house.  He  has  amazing  coping 
skills,  she  says.  For  example,  he 
learned  to  put  on  his  shoes  in  a 
particular  comer  of  the  house  be- 
cause he  needed  the  two  walls,  and 
a place  where  he  could  rest  his  foot. 
Although  his  progression  may  be 
slower  than  a younger  person’s,  he 
is  progressing,  Moses  says. 

Peggy  Hammond,  74,  is  a fitness 
instructor  with  a program  for  the 
frail  and  elderly.  She  says  most  of 
the  people  are  in  their  80s.  Some 
arrive  for  class  in  wheelchairs  or 
with  their  respirators.  But  Ham- 
mond says  the  important  thing  is 
they  are  maintaining  strength  and 
flexibility  .“There  is  no  reason  not 
to  get  involved.” 

Getting  and  staying  fit  keeps  sen- 
iors out  of  the  doctor’s  office  be- 
cause their  health  improves,  says 
McKittrick.  “It  keeps  people  from 
dwelling  on  their  aches  and  pains, 
and  helps  occupy  their  time.” 
McKittrick,  who  is  74,  began 
working  out  through  the  Living 
Younger  program  run  by  Kitchener 
parks  and  recreation.  She  was  en- 
couraged to  become  a fitness  in- 
structor and  get  her  seniors 
specialty  teaching  certificate. 
McKittrick,  Hammond  and 
Kalbfleisch  are  members  of  the 
Senior  Fit  Team  — fitness  instruc- 
tors in  their  60s  and  70s  who  do 
demonstrations,  teach  aerobic 
classes  for  seniors,  do  advocacy 
work  for  seniors  fitness  and, 
McKittrick  says,  “get  seniors  off 


their  butts. 

“It  is  hard  for  younger  people  to 
understand,  but  we  didn’t  work  out- 
side the  home.  We  really  stayed  in 
the  home.  There  weren’t  activities 
such  as  aerobics  — maybe  dancing 
or  skating.  A lot  of  these  people 
have  never  been  involved  in  an  ex- 
ercise program,”  McKittrick  says. 

But  if  the  class  at  the  Lincoln  Y 
is  an  indication,  the  team  is  getting 
people  to  exercise.  There  are  about 
36  people  in  the  weight  training 
class  and  80  in  aerobics. 

McKittrick  attributes  much  of  the 
success  of  the  YMCA  program  to 
fitness  instructor  Gwyn  Redford. 
“She  builds  a social  part  into  the 
classes.  There  is  always  something 
to  look  forward  to.” 

The  class  dressed  in  green  for  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  and  sometimes  goes 
out  for  dinner. 

For  many  seniors  the  social  as- 
pect is  most  important 
“We  miss  people  when  they 
aren’t  here,”  says  Craig.  Partici- 
pants in  the  programs  attend  regu- 
larly and  if  someone  is  missing,  the 
others  want  to  know  why.  McKit- 
trick says  some  members  live 
alone,  and  the  others  worry  in  case 
an  accident  or  illness  Is  the  cause  of 
their  absence. 

Tomlinson,  who  wears  a button 
that  says  “Everyday  Hero,”  makes 
a point  of  saying  good  morning  to 
everyone  who  shows  up  to  walk.  “I 
care  about  them  and  I get  more  out 
of  this  than  they  do.  They  are  very 
nice  people  — very  sociable.” 
Tomlinson’s  friend  Orville,  72, 
after  finishing  a round,  walks  over 
and  sits  down.  Tomlinson  says  he 
is  working  on  Orville  to  get  him  up 
to  three  rounds.  Orville  says  he 
feels  good  walking  and  he  used  to 
walk  a lot  when  he  was  a lead  hand 
at  the  Budd  plant  There  is  a greater 
than  20-year  age  difference  be- 
tween the  men.  but  they  appear  to 
be  great  friends,  as  do  many  of  the 
people  who  have  met  through  the 
group. 

At  the  YMCA^the  cool-down 
ends  and  the  participants  begin  to 
file  out  One  of  them  is  celebrating 
her  birthday,  and  hands  out  candy 
to  everyone  in  the  class.  Birthday 
treats  are  just  another  perk  for  the 
group. 

As  they  say  their  goodbyes,  it  is 
apparent  they  are  already  looking 
forward  to  their  next  class  — and 
the  next  birthday. 


Is  Canada's  retirement  policy  unfair?, 


fess 


By  Steve  Tuckwood 

Conestoga  College  is  about  to 
lose  one  of  its  instructors  because 
the  federal  government  says  he  is 
too  old  to  work. 

It’s  a decision  not  shared  by  the 
instructor,  George  Bulik,  who 
came  to  Canada  in  1985  from  his 
native  Poland.  Soon  he  will  become 
another  victim  of  Canada’s  manda- 
tory retirement  law. 

That  law  states  that  everyone  in 
Canada  must  retire  no  later  than  age 
65.  Everyone  except  senators  and 
judges,  who  are  allowed  to  work 
until  they  are  75.  And  those  who 
are  self  employed. 

Bulik  says  he  understands  there 
comes  a time  when  workers  must 
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step  down  and  allow  a younger  gen- 
eration to  enjoy  the  opportunities 
that  accompany  employment.  But 
he  also  says  that  teaching  about 
computer  networks  and  data  com- 
munications is  something  he  en- 
joys, and  that  he  has  mixed  feelings 
about  leaving. 

Bulik  questions  the  govern- 
ment’s choice  of  65  as  the  age  for 
mandatory  retirement.  And  he 
wonders  why  the  individual  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  In  Poland  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  pro- 
fessors is  70. 

“Winston  Churchill  was  a man 
who  was  still  active  well  into  his 
80s,”  says  Bulik.  Why , he  wonders, 
is  it  correct  to  assume  a 65-year-old 
cannot  continue  to  do  a job  to  the 
ability  required?  He  admits  there 
are  some  people  under  the  age  of  70 
who  are  no  longer  capable  of  main- 
taining employment,  but  there  are  a 
few  who  can. 

Curtis  Cole  is  a part-time  politi- 
cal science  professor  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  in  Waterloo. 
He  says  there  are  several  factors  to 
consider  and  the  issue  of  manda- 
tory retirement  is  not  at  all  black  or 
white.  “We  have  decided  you  must 


16  years  old  to  drive  a car,  because 
younger  people  are  not  responsible 
enough  to  do  so,”  says  Cole,  “and 
at  the  same  time  we  decided  that 
anyone  over  65  is  no  longer  able  to 
perform  in  the  workforce.  That’s 
discrimination.”  When  it  comes  to 
justification  of  the  law  Cole  talks  of 
the  responsibility  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  young  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  old. 

Gary  Wedeking,  a philosophy 
professor  at  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  says  that  the  genera- 
tion nearing  retirement  is  obligated 
to  look  out  for  those  about  to  enter 
the  workforce.  In  a paper  entitled  Is 
Mandatory  Retirement  Unfair  Age 
Discrimination?  Wedeking 
claimed  the  group  nearing  retire- 
ment has  benefitted  from  the  sys- 
tem long  enough  and  it  should  give 
the  younger  people  an  opportunity 
to  benefit. 

In  the  same  paper,  Mark  T. 
Cameron,  a graduate  student  at 
UBC.,  agrees  with  Wedeking,  say- 
ing that  if  we  don’t  protect  the 
rights  of  the  younger  generation 
they  will  never  be  able  to  support 
themselves.  He  talked  about  the 
fact  the  younger  generation  will  be 
obligated  to  support  its  parents  be- 
cause social  assistance  will  disap- 
pear. Statistics  today  claim  for 
every  retired  person,  there  are  at 
least  six  working  age  Canadians. 
Working  age  includes  those  be- 
tween 18  and  64.  By  the  year  2031 


"We  have  decided 
you  must  be  16 
years  old  to  drive  a 
car  . . . and  at  the 
same  time  we  de- 
cided that  anyone 
over  65  is  no  longer 
able  to  perform 
in  the  workforce. 
That’s  discrimina- 
tion.” 

— Curtis  Cole 


for  every  retired  person  there  will 
only  be  three  working  age  people. 


Robert  Drummond,  a political 
science  professor  from  York  Uni- 
versity in  Toronto,  said  it  is  wrong 
to  force  someone  to  retire  just  be- 
cause of  age.  In  Wedeking’s  paper 
he  said  its  wrong  to  force  an  expe- 
rienced person  who  is  able  to  per- 
form his  job  to  an  expected  level, 
and  then  hire  someone  to  perform 
at  the  same  level  with  little  experi- 
ence. Drummond  said  the  younger 
worker  does  not  have  a right  to  the 
specific  job  in  question,  but  only  a 
right  to  be  considered  on  the  same 
level  as  anyone  else  applying  for 
doing  that  job. 

Cameron  said  that  from  a legal 
standpoint  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  protects  only 
individuals  and  that  an  entire  gen- 
eration cannot  feel  discriminated 
against  collectively. 

Cole  says  challenges  to  the  law 
have  never  come  from  areas  outside 
academia.  “Teachers  of  all  areas 
take  it  personally  when  someone 
decides  they  are  no  longer  needed. 
It’s  not  necessarily  the  financial 
burden  teachers  feel,  because  of  a 
generous  pension  through  their  un- 
ion — it’s  the  prospect  that  they 
have  nothing  else  to  offer.” 

John  Berry  is  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employees  Union  repre- 
sentataive  for  Conestoga  College’s 
faculty.  He  says  the  union  views 
mandatory  retirement  as  a policy 
that  has  been  in  place  for  some  time 
now.  He  says  challenges  to  the  pol- 
icy have  gone  as  far  as  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  have  always  been  de- 
nied. One  of  the  cases  Berry  noted 
was  a University  of  Guelph  profes- 
sor who  challenged  the  law  in 
1990. 

The  professor  based  his  argument 
on  two  pieces  of  legislation.  The 
first  one  being  Section  15  of  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  which  demands  equality 
before  the  law  regardless  of  race, 
ethnic  origin,  color, religion,  sex,  or 
age.  The  second  was  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code.  The  code  pro- 
tects citizen’s  rights  up  to  the  age  of 
65,  said  the  professor,  and  he  ques- 
tioned why  the  protection  ended  at 
that  age. 

Peter  Hogg,  a professor  of  law  at 
York  University,  in  his  book  Con- 
stitutional Law  of  Canada,  said  the 
professor  at  U of  G was  65  but  did 
not  want  to  retire. 

According  to  Hogg,  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  the  law  did  discrimi- 
nate based  on  Section  15  of  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.  The  court  said  manda- 
tory retirement  rules  imposed  a dis- 
advantage on  a specific  group 


based  on  age.  Unfortunately  for  the 
professor,  the  court  upheld  the  law 
in  this  case  through  Section  1 of  the 
charter,  which  allows  limits  to  be 
placed  that  can  be  reasonably  justi- 
fied in  a free  and  democratic  soci- 
ety. 

Dirk  Juergenson,  an  honors  eco- 
nomics student  at  McMaster  Uni- 
versity in  Hamilton,  agrees  with  the 
policy,  citing  the  economic  impact 
of  a policy  like  mandatory  retire- 
ment. 

He  says  the  amount  of  money 
earned  by  a 20-year-old  is  10- times 
more  likely  to  affect  the  economy 
than  the  money  earned  by  a 65- 
year-old.  “A  20-year-old  is  going  to 
take  his  earnings  and  spend  them, 
whether  it  be  on  a good  or  on  a 
service,  adding  to  the  trickle  down 
effect,  while  an  older  person  is 
more  likely  going  to  save  his 
money,”  says  Juergensen. 

Juergensen  finds  one  legal  angle 
interesting,  “How  will  the  court  tell 
the  65 -year-old  his  Canada  Pension 


The  colleges  and  universities  en- 
dorse the  policy  for  various  reasons 
says  Cole.  “It’s  evident  to  faculty 
that  one  tenured  professor  is  as  ex- 
pensive as  three  younger  ones,”  he 
says.  He  also  says  the  law  helps 
administration  rid  itself  of  faculty 
who  may  have  put  personal  interest 
ahead  of  the  school’s.  Cole  says 
that  can  result  in  a dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  teaching- 
assistants  instructing  first-year 
courses.  Many  of  which  are  inex- 
perienced in  the  teaching  area 

In  his  book,  Hogg  said  three  ar- 
eas helped  the  court  arrive  at  its 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Guelph 
professor  namely:  the  university 
was  a closed  system  with  limited 
resources,  faculty  renewal  was  cru- 
cial to  extending  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge,  and  academic  freedom 
required  a minimum  of  perform- 
ance review  up  to  retirement  age. 

Cole  also  suggests  various  ways 
around  the  law.  "You  have  some 
people  retiring,  and  a few  weeks 
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George  Bulik,  who  teaches  in  the  electronic  engineering  technician 
program,  will  be  forced  to  retire  this  summer. 


(Photo  by  Steve  Tuckwood) 


has  dried  up,  and  the  fund  that  he 
has  contributed  to  all  of  his  employ- 
ment life  has  disappeared  and  will 
never  benefit  him.” 

Cole  says  the  court  might  eventu- 
ally take  into  account  the  reality 
that  someone  may  not  be  able  to 
retire  economically.  “These  types 
of  cases  could  become  very  evident 
in  the  next  few  years.” 


later  being  rehired  on  a consulting 
basis.  “There  was  one  professor  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
who  worked  well  into  his  70s,”  says 
Cole. 

Bulik,  who  says  he  is  not  content 
watching  TV,  has  chosen  to  apply 
for  positions  in  the  United  States 
where,  he  says,  70  is  the  age  for 
mandatory  retirement 


Cashing  in 

(continued  from  page  10) 

Rick  Helmes-Hayes,  a professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  says,  valid  or  not  society 
tends  to  have  an  image  of  the  aged 
being  less  valuable.  People  in  their 
40s  and  50s  become  concerned 
with  how  they’ll  be  labelled  by  oth- 
ers, he  says. 

The  labelling  process  involves 
several  criteria,  says  Helmes- 
Hayes,  and  age  is  among  them.  To 
minimize  the  potential  damage  of 
this  labelling  and  to  ensure  fair 
treatment  he  says,  you  “create  the 


most  positive  image”  as  a method 
of  gaining  back  control  over  rela- 
tionships. 

“If  your  primary  source  of  sense 
of  self  is  tied  up  in  what  you  look 
like,”  Helmes-Hayes  says",  “you’re 
really  going  to  focus  on  that  as- 
pect.” 

Western  Culture  has  long  em- 
braced the  concept  of  youth  and 
beauty.  The  development  of  a mass 
consumer  culture,  however,  has 
played  a large  role  in  elevating  this 
youth  and  beauty  notion.  Basically, 
marketers  sell  product  by  telling 
potential  consumers  they  are  inade- 
quate, Helmes-Hayes  says,  and  that 
happiness  can  be  obtained  if  they 
look  a certain  way  and  own  certain 


things.  In  short,  anxiety  sells. 

Consequently,  the  natural  aging 
process  is  seen  as  a sign  of  neglect. 
This  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that 
many  seniors  hold.  A 72-year-old 
Calgary  woman,  talking  about  her 
recent  face-lift,  in  a Jan.  4,  1994, 
Calgary  Herald  article,  said,  “I 
don’t  feel  old,  why  should  I let  my- 
self go?”  Too  many  seniors  “get  in 
a rut  and  don’t  care  about  how  they 
look,”  she  added. 

Some  predict  this  attitude  to- 
wards aging  may  be  changing. 
American  trend-spotter  Faith  Pop- 
corn, author  of  the  book,  The  Pop- 
corn Report,  is  reported  in  the 
January  1993  issue  of  Flare  to  have 
said  that,  “the  average  woman  will 


be  much  less  anxious  about  grow- 
ing older”  in  the  coming  decade. 
This  is  due,  in  part,  she  said,  to  the 
aging  of  baby  boomers,  who  have 
been  the  definitive  group  for  the 
past  few  decades. 

Sheila  Stanley,  who  wrote  the 
Flare  article,  emphasized  that  in- 
creasingly women  are  moving  into 
positions  of  power  and  authority. 
As  this  becomes  more  recognized, 
she  said,  signs  of  age  will  become 
signs  of  credibility. 

Stanley  notes  that,  “Smart  mar- 
keters recognize  that  playing  on  our 
fears  of  aging  is  not -the  way  of  the 
future.”  As  more  women  over  the 
age  of  30  are  cast  in  movie  parts  and 
experienced  women  win  top  lead- 


ership posts,  she  adds,  our  idea  of 
who  looks  good  to  us  will  change. 
“Historically,”  Stanley  writes,  “our 
concept  of  what  is  beautiful  is 
closely  linked  to  who  we  want  to 
be.” 

“I’ll  believe  it  when  I see  it,” 
Hirdes  says,  and  wonders  how  rep- 
resentative these  women  are  of  the 
typical  older  woman’s  experience. 

As  for  the  predictions,  time  will 
tell.  Meanwhile,  time  does  tell.  If 
the  $3.3  billion  Canadians  spenJ 
each  year  on  cosmetics  and  toilet- 
ries are  any  indication,  women  and 
men  are  exhaustively  continuing 
the  search  for  the  elusive  secret  of 
eternal  youth. 

Ponce  de  Leon  would  be  proud. 


